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_ Coordinating Custody And Education 


James W. Hughes, Director 
Bureau of Corrections 
State Welfare Department, Frankfort, Ky. 


Coordination of custody and education is one of the 
oldest problems in the history of correctional adminis- 
tration and I shall discuss it on the basis of one of the 
briefest histories of active participation in correctional 
administration. Perhaps there is some value in my ap- 
proaching the subject as somewhat of an outsider having 
a great deal of sympathy with the objectives of cor- 
rectional education but not yet so deeply entrenched in the 
daily routine nor yet disillusioned by several years of 
failure to achieve what we all recognize to be the mini- 
mum foundation of a good correctional system. My short 
experience in this aspect of corrections has already con- 
vinced me that one thing needed above all else by most 
of our state correctional systems is a fresh point of view. 
This I shall attempt to provide in the course of some re- 
flections upon the somewhat paradoxical relationship 
between the aims of custody and education. 

As a person whose interests in corrections have been 
associated, until recently, with university life, it is en- 
couraging to me to observe the increasingly closer co- 
ordination between our centers of professional training 
and of correctional administration. Undoubtedly one of 
the most significant recent trends in corrections is the 
realization that our correctional systems need to be pro- 
fessionalized. There is no longer the naive notion that 
the task of dealing with personalities so complex and 
social maladjustments so acute that confinement in prison 
seems the only answer is a task that can be performed 
by personnel devoid of any special skills, experience, or 
training. We finally have advanced beyond that stage in 
our thinking to the idea that correctional personnel need 
professional training and skill. We may even soon accept 
the idea that a specialized professional training is needed. 
Correctional education, for example, in many ways is 
different from conventional educational activities and re- 
quires special skills. Many of you have observed instances 
of individuals thoroughly trained as teachers failing when 
faced with the special problems of correctional educa- 
tion. 

Educational training is a minimum expectation for 
institutional educational personnel, although many places 
have not yet discarded the practice of trying to educate 
one group of prison inmates with another group of pris- 
on inmates. This practice still masquerades frequently as 


correctional education. We may be forced by budgetary 
necessity to perpetuate this practice but let us not perpet- 
uate the sham that this constitutes correctional education. 
Unless our staff is composed of trained correctional edu- 
cators, we have no correctional education. 


The trend is slowly toward professionalization, and 
is clearly exemplified by this conference on the. campus 
of a leading university. The trend is also exemplified by 
the gradual development of college curricula, which aim 
specifically at the preparation of students for careers in 
correctional activities. There is a further reason for en- 
couragement in the increasing coordination of university 
activities and correctional work, and this brings me closer 
to my topic. The development of correctional education. 
unfortunately, has been largely a matter of faith.’ Over 
the years we have introduced and expanded educational 
programs in correctional institutions because we believed 
in education. Our faith was strong enough to convince a 
few others, although not very rapidly. The superinten- 
dents of some of our institutions have. not yet been 
thoroughly convinced, even though sometimes they might 
like to be. They are forced to be very practical men and 
are not going to accept your educational program be- 
cause you happen to have great faith in it. Neither is the 
taxpayer nor the legislator. 


We need faith but we need facts even more, and they 
can be provided by calling more extensively upon the re: 
sources of our universities. Research is needed to rein- — 
force our faith. In searching for facts that could be use- 
ful in substantiating my belief that an expanded education 
program in our state would be a sound investment, | 
have been struck by the paucity of factual evidence‘avail- _ 
able to support correctional education. Our purpose is to 
prepare an individual for his eventual return to free so- 
ciety but we do not have enough facts to measure the © 
contribution of correctional education to this purpose. It 
is probably safe to say that participants in our education 
program make a more successful adjustment after they — 
are released, but we cannot present this as an established 
fact because we have not had the research to establish it. 
We also need soundly conducted and carefully controlled 
research on the relative merits of educational and other _ 
institutional programs, on which kind of education is | 
most successful, and on the type of inmate for whom it _ 


is most profitable. For such facts we are dependent upon 
the research facilities of our universities. Such firmly 
established facts will reduce the competitive relationship 
between custody and education and increase the coordi- 
nate relationship. 


Any discussion of the coordination of custody and 
education should be based upon the relative positions of 
these two functions that we wish to coordinate. The cus- 
todial function is firmly entrenched today after a long 
history of complete dominance of correctional objectives. 
In fact, the objectives were really not correctional but 
punitive. The educational program was a Johnny-come- 
lately, and it still is in the position of gathering the 
crumbs from under the budgetary table. We have given 
priority to the buying of higher walls, sturdier fences. 
louder sirens, healthier guards, and more secure cells. 
Although the status of correctional education is higher 
than ever before in history, there still is some illogic in 
discussing the coordination of one function which is firm- 
ly entrenched, often overemphasized, and disproportion- 


ately financed in comparison with another function 


which is not yet even wholly accepted by some prison 
administrators, often given a second class status, and 


extremely underfinanced. In fact, frequently we find that. 


the state budget finances the custodial function while the 
inmates themselves support the institutional education 
program, through profits from their purchases from the 
canteen or some similar arrangement. Any attempt to 
achieve coordination of two functions of such different 
status is like coordinating David and Goliath in a wrest!- 
ing match. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to be realistic 
rather than pessimistic. The history of prisons is an 
encouraging commentary on the progressive acceptance 
of the philosophy and techniques of education. There was 
a time not too far back when absolutely no thought was 
devoted to the preparation of the inmate for his eventua! 
release to this world, although much effort was expended 
in preparing him for the next, and his early transfer to 
this other world frequently was expedited. The first ef- 
forts to introduce any education other than Bible instruc- 
tion met with strong opposition, and things have certainly 
improved over the day described in Sutherland’s Crimu- 
nology: “The Warden of Auburn prison in 1824 success- 
fully opposed an attempt to teach the younger convicts to 
read and write. His opposition was based on the ‘in- 
creased danger to society of the educated convict.’” It 
was considered equally dangerous at that time to permit 
prisoners to congregate in groups, and education, where 
it existed, was limited to individual instruction in Bible 
reading by the chaplain or prison visitor. 

The first formal instruction by paid teachers began 
in New York State in 1847 when two teachers were hired 


for each prison at a salary of $150 a year. We certainly 
have improved the salary status since then, although many 
institutions have reduced the paid teaching staff by half. 
¥ormal education by paid teachers did not become wide- 
spread until after the Civil War. Eastern Penitentiary in 
Philadelphia, theoretically continuing its traditional e:m- 
phasis on the separation of individual prisoners, did not 
permit the formation of class groups until 1913. Even as 
late as the beginning of World War II, the survey of the 
United States Attorney General concluded that twenty per- 
cent of the state institutions had no school at all and only 


twenty percent had what could be considered good 
schools. 


From the perspective of historical penology, cor- 
rectional education is a quite recent development. It has 
not yet been wholly accepted by administrators, by insti- 
tution heads, nor by the prisoners themselves. Its exist- 
ence is tolerated but the facilities in which it often exists 
speak louder than words about its low status. There are 
schools being conducted in mess halls, dormitories, 
chapels, warehouses, or in some building that has been 
found too ancient for other activities. We still have some 
adult prisoners using textbooks designed for young 
children, reading how Jackie and Janie took their fuzzy 
little doggie to see Aunt Susie. Maybe they still copy from 
the blackboard the sentence, “How swiftly and pleasantly 
the hours fly by.” In typical American fashion we tend 
to evaluate the various parts of our institutional programs 
in terms of their money-making or money-saving po- 
tentialities, thus determining not only the expenditure of 
funds but also the selection of inmates for job assign- 
ments. The farm feeds the institution at minimum ex- 
pense to the state and so gets the first choice of inmate 
workers. Prison industries show substantial profit and 
thus get the next choice. Janitorial, housekeeping 
and clerical jobs done by the prisoners instead of paid 
civilian personnel allegedly save money, so they get their 
pick of the inmates. By the time school assignments are 
made, there may be no one left but the lame, the halt. 
and the blind. 


Seen in its historical perspective, therefore, the re- 
lationship between custody and education becomes a two- 
fold problem. Before we can achieve proper coordination 
of these two functions, we must attain a proper balance 
of the two, with each given its proper prominence and 
emphasis in the total program. This means that we are 
obligated to give some priority to developing institutional 
education programs worthy of the name and fully accept- 
ed as one of the most important and effective aspects of 
the treatment program. Further development of education 
and increased coordination of education with the cus. 
todial program must take place simultaneously. 


Assuming that we have an adequate program of 
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education, how can it best be coordinated with the rest 
of our organizational structure? What specific admini- 
strative devices can be relied upon to insure that these 
different phases of our program are working toward the 
same objectives? It is not possible to go into detail but 
there are certain basic prerequisites to a well coordinated 
program which I should like to touch upon briefly. 


The first of these is that an institution which imple- 
ments our latest knowledge and techniques in the treat- 
ment of the criminal must be directed by a person with a 
broad knowledge and understanding of the rehabilitation 
program. We should recognize that a prison is necessarily 
an authoritarian community. Such an authoritarian set- 
ting presents many difficulties to the educational staff. 
They sometimes forget that it also makes difficult the job 
of the institution head, whatever his motives. The public 
charges him with the primary responsibility of protecting 
them from its criminals by incarcerating them securely 
under custodial practices that will insure their continued 
confinement throughout the period of their sentence. Re- 
gardless of how broad a philosophy the warden may have. 
the public and the press will tend to measure his efficien- 
cy in terms of the effectiveness with which he maintains 
custody and discipline. The insecurity of the warden’s 
job further restricts him, in many cases, from relaxing his 
constant concern with security measures. In the press, this 
is the test of good performance. The continual security- 
mindedness inhibits the freedom to develop other phases 


of the prison program. Educators who do not fully ap- | 


preciate the pressures to which the warden is subjected 
will never be a part of a well coordinated program. 

In the past the warden has been selected for his job 
almost exclusively on the basis of his qualifications as a 
custodian. In some this was the sole qualification and 
some have been known to ridicule the educational pro- 
gram on the grounds that they had attained their high 
position with little aid from education, and what was 
good enough for the warden was good enough for the 
prisoner. One of the most encouraging recent trends has 
been the increasing appointment to this position of men 
of professional training, capable not only of keeping the 
gates securely locked but also of giving direction and sup- 
port to the other aspects of the total program of the insti- 
tution. Many have come to this position with a back- 
ground in education themselves. They can be expected to 
support and to understand fully the educational program 
and to coordinate it in a properly balanced program. In 
the authoritarian type of social institution exemplified by 
the prison, such individuals with a broad comprehension 
of the total treatment program are a necessity for the 
proper functioning of an education program. 

A progressive philosophy of corrections must be ex- 
emplified by the institution head, but this is not enough. 


In actual practice, much of what we do is determined by 
the type of administrative organization. A second prere- 
quisite of a coordinated program is representation of the 
treatment program by a professionally trained person at 
the top level of the administrative organization. Even with 
the most enlightened warden, education becomes lost in 
the shuffle if all administrative decisions and policies are 
carried out by a secondary staff whose frame of reference 
is largely custodial. The treatment staff will become ad. 
ministrative outsiders with no direct delegation of author- 
ity nor participation in top level decisions. Most institu- 
tions now have a business manager to direct the economic 
operations of the institution and invariably they have a 
deputy or assistant warden as the chief custodial officer. 
Too few of them, on the other hand, have a treatment ex- 
ecutive of equal status and authority, directly subordinate 
only to the institution head. Proper coordination of these 
three basic functions within a correctional institution re- 
quires that management, custody, and treatment each be 
given equal status and representation in the pattern of 
staff organization. 


A third requirement is that we broaden our concept 
of education and develop a coordinated treatment pro- 
gram before we can go very far in coordinating it with. 
custody. Our so frequently fragmentized treatment pro- 
grams are one of the chief causes of the usual low status 
for education. A broadened concept of treatment should 
encompass religion, recreation, vocational training, coun- 
seling, orientation and release preparation, and formai 
education within one framework of thought and of ad- 
ministrative action, each making its unique contribution 
to the common goal of rehabilitation within an integrat 
treatment program. 


‘A fourth requirement for an integrated program is 
the development of an adequate in-service training pro- 
gram which will provide each staff member with continu- 
ed training in all phases of the program. No matter how 
well organized we are at the top, coordination may break 
down at the lower levels. The guard frequently thinks that 
the educators are crack-pots and the educator thinks the 
guard is a fool when neither is very intimately acquaint- 
ed with the problems and responsibilities of the other. 
The custodial officers have the greatest opportunity to 
observe the day-to-day behavior of the inmate, and also 
the greatest opportunity to influence that behavior. They 
should be accepted as colleagues and given an opportuni- 
ty to share their knowledge and observations with the ed- 
ucation staff. At the same time, it is important that the 
custodial staff be given an understanding of the aims and 
practices of correctional education. Unless mutual under- 
standing develops, coordination will never become an 
operational actuality. 

A fifth foundation for close coordination is a well 


oo 


developed public information program. This will take , 


some of the pressure off the administration to give prior 
emphasis to custody and will help education to gain the 
public support it needs to expand and strengthen its pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the public lags far behind correc- 
tional personnel in its acceptance of the modern concep- 
tion of the correctional process. As a consequence, a pro- 
gressive administration may be hamstrung by pressure 
from a misunderstanding public which measures institu- 
tional success in terms of how long and how securely we 
maintain custody of our subjects. This is certainly not a 
major responsibility of the education staff. On the other 
hand, it is something for which they are better equipped 
than most other staff members and which they have too 
long neglected. Unless you continually work for public 
sympathy with what you are doing, you are always in 
danger of being coordinated into virtual non-existence 
rather than into a well balanced program. 

Above all else, our thinking needs to be better co- 
ordinated. A well coordinated and effective program will 
issue from a coordinated common philosophy. We need 
to gather together not only to discuss the techniques of 
achieving certain of our purposes but also ask ourselves 
why we are doing them. A recognition by administrative, 
custodial, and education personnel of our common goal 
of providing an institutional atmosphere in which crimi- 


nal behavior can be corrected effectively is the most im- 
perative need of contemporary correctional work. 

Perhaps you have been waiting impatiently for me 
to get around to a discussion of the conflict between cus- 
tody and education. Many believe that such a conflict is 
inherent and inevitable in our institutions. I do not ac- 
cept this point of view and think it is rooted in an anti- 
quated philosophy rather than in the knowledge of mod- 
ern criminology and penology. Such a situation was in- 
evitable at one time, as I have attempted to point out 
earlier, but it is inappropriate to the present day. 

Whatever position we occupy in the correctional pro- 
cess, we are joint participants in providing an experience 
for our subjects which can be corrective. An enlightened 
custodial staff will help educate our subjects in how to 
live under the limitations and inhibitions imposed oi 
necessity by life in a society. A professionally trained ed- 
ucation staff will educate our subjects in knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes which potentially can enable them to 
make an acceptable, lasting, and successful adjustment 
to our society. All this is essential to the functioning of 
the correctional process, which is basically a process of 
re-education. Coordination of our activities is inevitable 
as we increasingly realize that, although our methods dif- 
fer, our goals are identical, and as we increasingly share 
a common correctional philosophy. 
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Some Characteristics Of Reception Center Youths 


(With Special Reference To The Field Of Recreation) 


GLENN M. Kenpatt, Ed. D. 


Director, N.Y.S. Dept. of Correction | 
Reception Center, Elmira, N.Y. + 


The title on the program might lead one to expect a 


report on an extensive research study. If you expect 
something of this sort, you will be disappointed. What I 
shall try to do is to review some of the personality and 
developmental features which characterize many of the 
young men committed to the Reception Center. There is, 
of course, no such thing as the “typical” or “average” 
inmate. Each one is an individual, presenting a unique 
constellation of casual factors and characteristics. How- 
ever, there are features which are common to many - 
probably the majority of the 12,000 young men 16 to 2: 
. years of age who have passed through the Center. It is 
some of these that I shall present briefly. 1 shall try to 
answer—at least in part—the question “What are some 


of the characteristics of delinquents which present prob-. 


lems to those recreation agencies which are trying to 
do a real job of delinquency prevention?” 


Two things should be said at the outset which have 
a bearing on Mr. Lutzin’s challenge. First, it must be as- 
sumed that the group we see at the Center are the 
youths with whom ordinary recreational programs and 
methods have been unsuccessful. Most of our boys have 
been exposed to constructive recreational programs, but 
they did not take. Therefore, if greater success is to be 
achieved, new and different approaches, methods, and 
possibly new programs will be required. Second, the 
recreation field is by no means the only community 
group which has failed to reach our group. These young 


men have been exposed to many of the constructive in- — 


fluences in the community. Or rather, we might say that 
most of the constructive influences have had a crack at 
them, and all of them have failed to reach or hold these 


boys. Practically all of them have been in school, practi- 


cally all of them have been to church, many of them 
have been clients of recognized social agencies, at least 
as part of their families. Some or all of these influences 
have tried, sometimes quite vigorously, but to little or 
no avail. Recreation, therefore, does not stand alone in 
its failure; nor, as Mr. Lutzin has indicated, is this a job 
for recreation alone. 


Let’s take a look now at what we see in many of the 
youths who reach the Center. First, there is the general 
background. Time does not permit any thorough-going 


review of the social history, and, furthermore, I think: 
you are aware of most of this picture. The family pic: 
ture is almost always highly undesirable. Many of our 
boys are out-of-wedlock born; broken homes are the rule _ 
rather than the exception, and the break frequently in- 
volves desertion by the father, and sometimes by: both 
parents. The majority come from low level homes, pinch- 
ed by poverty and deprivation. Even where the home-is — 
intact, bickering, disharmony and abuse usually prevail. — 
Emotional deprivation and rejection are present in ,most 
cases. Extremes of discipline, constant fluctuatigns in 
parental severity or over-protectiveness show up time — 
after time. The home in which warmth and good = 
ance is the rule is almost non-existent. 

Furthermore, most of the homes are. ener in | 
in which delinquency and immorality. 
are common. Driven to the the streets by parental ne- — 
glect and rejection, these boys encounter negative in- 
fluences predominantly. 

In school these boys either could not or would not | 
respond to ordinary procedures and methods. Many of ] 
them, in New York City, have been in the so-called “600” | 


schools. The majority began truanting and misbehaving 
around ages 14 to 16, and dropped out or were kicked — 
out. i 
Having rejected school, or been rejected by it, they ' 
either loaf or get part-time or low-level jobs of which 
they soon tire and in which they find little satisfaction. | 
They spend their time around the candy stores and the 
poolrooms; the people they meet there are usually cook- — 
ing up ways to get “easy” money, are using drugs, and — 
their only motivating force is exerted down-hill. 
Whatever religious affiliations they may have 
have been tenuous, and are soon broken entirely. So also 
with their ties with agency and recreation programs. 
And so they become the empty ones, the disinherited, 
with no ties to any constructive group or activity, with 
no standards or goals, with little hope, covering their dis _ 
couragement and despair with bravado or happy-go-lucky 
clownishness. They feel wanted by no one, they know no 
one whom they can call friend in the true sense of the © 
word. I call them “Adolescents Adrift”—no rudder, no _ 
compass, no motive power, no beckoning harbor. 
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We can be more specific about the kind of person 
which such life experiences produce. Study and obser- 
vation at the Center usually result in personality diag- 
noses in which two words predominate: emotional in- 
stability and emotional immaturity. 

Emotjonal instability usually implies deep-seated 
personality problems involving three types of feelings 
which drive these boys. First, there are feelings of in- 
adequacy and fear. Not infrequently, quite capable boys 
as revealed by intelligence and aptitude tests, have failed 
so often, or been failed so often that they have largely 
given up. Second, feelings of insecurity are common, so 
that they have no feeling of belonging, no support, no 
solid ground on which they can stand. Third, there are 
often deep feelings of hostility against their parents, 
against all authoritarian figures (including teachers and 
recreation supervisors) and against everybody. This is a 
terrific over-simplification, but these appear to be the 
roots of most of the difficulties. Some way such feelings 
have to be overcome if a new wholesome personality and 
behavior structure is to be built. Out of these feelings 
seem to stem the surface manifestations which make it 
difficult to love them, to work them, to help them. 


In addition to, or stemming out of emotional insta- 
bility, the most common characteristic observed in our 
boys is their emotional immaturity, This does not mean 
that they are only 16 to 21 and therefore they are not 
fully mature. It means that while chronologically 16, they 
act like six year olds. What are some of the manifesta- 
tions of such immaturity? First, they want their own way 
and see nobody else’s point of view. Another word for 
this is egocentric. They have temper tantrums when things 
don’t go to suit them. They blow up and quit a job or a 
game over fancied slights or when things get tough. They 
can’t stand frustrations. They must have immediate grati- 
fication of their wants. They are pleasure-loving or, as 
the psychiatrists put it, they are hedonistic. All kids like 
a good time, but our boys must have a “good” time all 
the time. They can’t accept or carry through responsibili- 
ty. They are full of lies, excuses, and constantly project 
their faults or misdeed on others. They lack persever- 
ance—things quickly become uninteresting. They are 
impulsive—to think is to act. With all this they are fre- 
quently quite dependent. This is why some of them do 
quite well in an institution but fail when they are thrown 
on their own. They are suspicious, they trust no one. 
They have been hurt so often that they reject the pro- 
ferred hand for fear it will only later be withdrawn and 
leave another scar. And yet, and yet, most of them des- 
perately want help. Most of them will respond to real 
understanding, although it takes much time and lasting 
patience, 


Here, then, are some of the salient features which 
emerge from the over-all-study of these youths, What 
special features show up in the recreation area at the 
Center? Recreation is considered a definite part of the 
study and observation program, and from the standpoint 
of the major functions of the Center, this is the main pur- 
pose of recreation at the Center. Certainly it keeps the 
boys in good physical shape and benefits morale; but 
the emphasis placed on it and the work of two recreation 
supervisors would hardly be justified were it not for the 
contribution recreation makes to the evaluation of each 
young man. 

The following comments as to what appear to be 
some significant features revealed in the recreation pro- 
gram at the Center were prepared by our two recreation 
supervisors, Arch Petras and Bob Wendland. | appreciate 
their cooperation and help. 


First, there are certain elements in the institutional 
situation which affect recreation. The fact that these boys 
are locked up and under supervision 24 hours a day is in 
itself abnormal. Rules and regulations, strictly enforced, 
undoubtedly prevent the full expression of the youth’s 
usual behavior as seen on the outside. There are no candy 
stores or poolrooms, or street gangs, or storefront or 
basement clubs to compete with the recreational activities. 
Participation is undoubtedly more general and enthusi- 
astic because it provides release from the cell. Physically, 
too, these boys are in much better shape at the Center 
than on the street, due to the regular hours, plenty of 
sleep, nourishing food, good medical care. All these things 
make it somewhat difficult to picture what the lad did or 
would do if he were on his own on the street. Of course, 
the probation reports often provide some idea at least as 
to the boy’s leisure-time activities. However, this is an 
area where probation reports are often not very satisfac- 
tory. Too often leisure-time activities are omitted entirely, 
and when it is mentioned that the boy belonged to this or 
that agency,—the C. Y.0., P.A.L., Boy Scouts, etc.,— 
little is said about how he progressed, how long he be. 
longed, why he left, etc. Too often the supervisors have to 
depend on the boy’s word as to his leisure-time activties. 
For these reasons, we cannot be dogmatic about findings 
in this area, especially as to past experience, and what we 
give you must be taken as impressions and not proved 
facts. On the other side, it may be said that boys often 
do reveal more of their true selves in the play situation 
than in other areas, since this is the freest situation in the 
institution. 

A sampling of some 150 cases which were recently 
processed is felt to be indicative of the general trend and 
impressions that have been gained as the result of ob- 
serving and interviewing boys in the recreation area at 
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the Center over the past ten years. 

About 60% have been in direct contact with organ- 
ized recreational groups such as the C. Y.0., P. A.L., 
Y.-M. C. A., Community Centers, as well as various types 
of boys’ clubs. 


In most cases, this participation and contact has 
been terminated by the time the boy is 14 years of age. 
There appears to be a variety of reasons why these boys 
have failed to sustain their interest in organized recrea- 
tional programs: 

1. Some felt rejected on a basis of personality and 
could not gain the acceptance of others in the 
group. 

2. Many apparently were behavior problems and 
would not accept a directed and supervised pro- 
gram. 

3. Some maintain that the programs were not 
varied enough to hold their interest. 

It is significant also that only about 10% of this 

group have had any definite leisure-time hobbies. 

Approximately 50% of our group respond favorably 
and act as the average boy in a free play situation. They 
seem to do well in any given situation. 

Approximately 40% are definite problems in the 
physical education program at the Center. Many are 
overly aggressive and find it difficult to accept rules, 
regulations, or constituted authority. Others are not 
interested (never did too much on the street, little train- 
ing or ability) and need constant guidance and motiva- 
lion to get them to participate. With counseling, even 
these problem boys will respond fairly well in a controlled 
situation (institution), but would probably drop out in 
a free situation without special attention. 

Approximately 10% of our group are character- 
istically shy and timid in the recreational area. Sometimes 
this is the result of lack of training and experience in 
recreational activities (e.g., the upstate farm boy) but 
usually it is due to basic personality characteristics— 
extreme physical and emotional immaturity, schizoid 
traits, etc. This type of boy needs intensive counseling 
and guidance to help him integrate effectively in a play 
group. 

A very small percentage, perhaps 1% or 2%, have 
definite physical handicaps (polio victims, injuries, loss 


of eye, etc.) but in most cases they participate actively 
in the program, limited only by their interest and initi- 
ative. 

From a personality standpoint, there appears to be 
one definite difference in the characteristic reaction be- 
tween the typical boy on the outside and the youths we 
observe in our program. Whereas the average youth is 
motivated by competitiveness and a desire for a team or 
school victory, our boys seem to be motivated almost en- 
tirely by a desire for personal status and satisfaction. The 
normal boy learns to accept defeat as part of the game 
of life, but significantly our boys appear to look upon de- 
feat as a personal affront and lash out almost instinctive- 
ly in an effort to prove their superiority. They appear to 
have little regard for rules and regulations and frequent- 
ly resort to arguments over petty decisions. 

With this type of boy it is difficult to achieve a posi- 
tive team spirit. Here again personal aggrandizement and 
satisfaction are held in higher ésteem than a victory or 
defeat for the team. 


This type of aggressiveness also makes it difficult 
for the youth to submit to direction and authority in a 
supervised program of recreational! activities. 

In view of the foregoing, it is not surprising to note 
that very few of the boys with whom we deal have been 
successful either in achieving athletic success or personal 
satisfaction in the usual type of organized recreation ac- 
tivity. While many have participated in P. A. L. boxing 
program, for instance, very few have succeeded in making 
the varsity teams in their schools or clubs. 

These, then, are some of the elements in the picture 
which our boys show by the time they are 16 to 21 and 
have finally reached the point where the community has 
said in effect, “We can no longer tolerate your behavior 
and we are therefore putting you behind bars where it 
can be controlled and we hope, improve.” Other boys 
are developing in the same way in the communities in 
which you work. You see many of them before they reach 
such a desperate pass. Many of them can undoubtedly be 
saved. But it requires a sense of dedication, much work 
with the individual, great patience, imagination, and 
ingenuity. 


Delivered at meeting of the New York State Public 
Recreation Society at Elmira, N. Y., 4-26-55 
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Vocational Guidance At Michigan Reformatory 
(A Survey Of Attitudes, Opinions, And Suggestions For Improvement) 


Donacp B. Petcu, M. A. 
Supervisor of Academic Education 
Michigan Reformatory, Ionia 


Michigan Reformatory, as the name implies, is a 
correctional institution; here a rehabilitative program 
is carried on for approximately thirteen hundred young 
male felons. Since successful rehabilitation would seem 
to depend to some extent at least on good vocational guid- 
ance, one might assume that this topic should be of con- 
siderable concern to all key members of the treatment 
and training staff, including superintendents and super- 
visors on jobs where skills are taught. 


This paper had its genesis in impressions gained 
over a two-year period that opinions on the subject of 
vocational guidance varied widely among the personnel 
who might be presumed to have fairly similar views. 


It was decided that a personal interview concerning 
guidance with nearly all key men might elicit a great deal 
of information about attitudes. It was also felt that some 
constructive criticism concerning the present effort 
might be volunteered. There was a sincere hope that 
practicable ideas for a more efficiently coordinated guid- 
ance program might emerge. 


The interview technique proved impractical for 
several reasons; the main reasons being that it would be 
too time-consuming and would give the interviewees too 
little opportunity to marshall and organize their thoughts. 
In its stead, a five-part, open-end, opinion-type question- 
naire was devised. This form was delivered to each 
participant by the writer, and brief explanation of its 
purpose was given both orally and in writing. 


The forms were delivered during April, 1953, to the 
persons holding the following positions at Michigan 
Reformatory: 


Warden 

Deputy Warden 

Director of Classification 

Director of Education 

Psychologist 

Institutional Parole Officer 
Counselors (2) 

Protestant Chaplain 

Prison Industries Superintendents (3) 
Supervisor Occupational Therapy 
Supervisors Elementary Education (2) 
Supervisor Library and Night School 


Supervisor Vocational School 


Supervisors Vocational School Shops (6) 
Twenty-two of the twenty-three forms were com- 
pleted and returned. 


The following five questions were asked in the 


order listed, and ample space was allowed for extensive 
answers: 


1. How much responsibility do you feel for voca- 
tional guidance of inmates? 

2. What do you consider your role in the over-all 
program from a stand-point of vocational guid- 
ance? 

3. What flaws do you see in the effort toward vo- 
cational guidance that we now make? 


4. What suggestions do you have for improving 
the present effort toward vocational guidance? 


5. How could the effort toward vocational guidance 
be best coordinated? 


It was expected that several might be reluctant to 
give answers that implied criticism of present adminis- 
trative procedure. However, on two questionnaires only 
was there direct evasion of this type. It was evident 
from the answers that there was a considerable amount 
of misinterpretation of the questions. Questions were fre- 
quently answered under numbers where they were not 
apropos. This last weakness has been remedied in the 
compilation of the raw data. It will perhaps make for 
greater clarity to devote a short section to each question. 

Answers to question number one, “How much re- 
sponsibility do you feel for vocational guidance of in- 
mates?,” can be best illustrated by a listing of the 
attitudes implicit in the answers given for item one: 


Responsibility Felt Number of 
For Guidance Responses 
1 
1 


We find that one-half of the respondents felt a great 
deal of responsibility for guidance. This feeling was not 
concentrated within any particular department but was 
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well scattered among the personnel questioned. Three of 
the four who felt very little responsibility for guidance 
indicated in their answers that their supervision was over 
inmates of a type who were not interested in or who did not 
seek vocational guidance. This approach to the problems 
of vocational guidance can hardly be considered anything 
but negative. The fourth indicated that his responsibility 
was primarily moral guidance. There was no indication 
of an attempt at indirect evasion in the four responses 

classified as vague. Those answers clearly indicated a 

complete lack of comprehension of the first question, 

although it was couched in direct and simple terms. 

The answers to the second question, “What do you 
consider your role in the over-all program from a stand- 
point of vocational guidance?”, is both interesting and 
instructive when the answers are briefly summarized by 
the types of personnel questioned. The following is, in 
brief, what was said by whom: 

Warden: Encouragement; general direction; procure- 
ment of funds, personnel and equipment. 

Deptuy Warden: Encouragement; sympathetic support; 
participation as a member of Classification Com- 
mittee and speaker at Inmate Orientation Groups. 

Director of Classification: Assist in placement of indi- 
viduals according to abilities; administer referrals 
and screening; encourage qualified men to make 
use of program; screen and classify fulltime 
workers for night school training. 

Director of Education: Know vocational requirements; 
match qualifications of men to assignments; dis- 
seminate vocational information; encourage boys to 
make suiiable choices; reveal to unqualified men 
possibilities in allied trades. 

Psychologist: Primarily technical; testing, on basis of 
which intelligent guidance is possible. 

Parole Officer: Use aptitudes revealed by testing and 
guidance to help inmate find most suitable employ- 
ment. 

Counselors: Help man find answers to following: 
Availability of job; remunerativeness of job; 
feasibility in view of man’s education, native abili- 
ty, length of training needed, financial aid available, 
long-range demand for work, and satisfactions job 
affords. Realistic appraisal of man’s ability; base 
man’s program on actual potential; encourage co- 
operation with others; teach acceptance of authority. 

Chaplain: Endeavor to align moral and ethical concepts 
to career; teach either Christian or social ethics. 

Prison Industries Supts.: Determination of abilities; 
proper placement in departments; maintain progress 
reports; keep interest high; make promotions; teach 
all phases of industry. Teach work habits; train 
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specilists—cutters, markers, mechanics, etc. See 

that a man learns how to make things right. 

Supv. Occupational Therapy: Mine is very small; 
more in pre-vocational field and exploration of 
various areas. 

Supvs. Elem. Ed.: Elementary basic; basic mathematics 
and réading; some individual counseling. 

Supv. Library and Night School: Assist with reference 
materials and visual aids; some stimulating through 
interviews. 

Supv. Vocational School: Know each student’s capacity, 
desires, abilities and attitudes; devise and revise 
training methods; change vocation; present sum- 
maries of man’s activities. 

Supvs. Vocational School Shops: Report experiences to 
higher authorities; accept guidance responsibility 
for men assigned to me; make progress or lack of 
progress reports. Equip inmate for suitable occupa- 
tion; prepare for citizenship responsibilities; stimu- 
late courtesy; teach rational thinking; teach 
appreciation for ethical values. Create interest; 
build good citizenship. Teach him my trade; teach 
good behavior. Teach trade, and co-ordinate shop 
activities with other educational programs such as 
educational movies, athletics, and music. 

Careful reading of the above indicates that many are 
fully cognizant of their role. Others feel that they have 
little or no role, and some have a very vague concept of 
individual roles. Infrequently expressed or implied is the 
idea of being a subordinate actor in a large over-all plan 
—there are many “one-man shows.” 


Part three asks, “What flaws do you see in the ef- 
fort toward vocational guidance that we now make?’ 
It is impossible to separate guidance and non-guidance 
answers without being extremely arbitrary, so all answers 
to part three are summarized in the following table by 
frequency of mention. 


Flaws in Guidance Program Times Mentioned 
Insufficient staff, funds, and facilities with a re- 
sulting overload of cases and lack of time for 
thorough study of individual cases ............ 
Inadequately trained or poorly oriented personnel 

Poor coordination, or lack of coordination 
Lack of suitable program for very short-term in- 
mates 
Age, maturity, and attitudes of inmates not given 
sufficient consideration 
Tendency to encourage changes in assignments or 
to make removals without sufficient study........ 2 

Flaws in Guidance Program Times Mentioned 
No real post-parole follow-up of inmates 


A need for improved social studies classes...... 1 
Shortage of books about vocational guidance..... 1 


It is interesting to observe that nearly one-haif of 
the answers to item three showed an acute awareness of 
one basic problem, lack of funds. Although some staied 
the problem in terms of insufficient staff, inadequate fa- 
cilities, or case overload, these problems are secondar: 
to the basic difficulty which is limited financial provisiou 
for what might be considered an entirely adequate pro- 
gram. It would indeed be an easy and comfortable way 
out to rationalize most of the difficulties in terms o! 
insufficient funds, but other solutions may be worthy of 
investigation 

Possibly a continuous study of case load distribution 
for purposes of equalization and optimum efficiency is 
warranted in each department. 


If some personnel are inadequately trained, there 
might be a reasonable assumption that spare-time learn- 
ing actitivies for correctional workers could be increas- 
ingly encouraged. If some personnel are poorly oriented. 
an expanded program for personnel orientation may be 
needed. 

If coordination effort is poor or lacking there is 
the possibility that more of the time of one person now 
spent otherwise might be profitably spent on this effort. 


A committee might be set up to study the problems 
involved in an effective program for short-term inmates. 

Age is a fixed standard, whereas maturity is more 
tenuous and abstract. Many people will be more conver: 
sant with aptitude than with attitude tests. It is possible. 
however, to call these more subtle distinctions to the at- 
tention of all key personnel. 


The fact that the remaining items were infrequently 
mentioned does not necessarily indicate that they are rela- 
tively unimportant. 


If there is a tendency to encourage assignment 
changes and removals without sufficient study, careful 
investigation of this problem should indicate the cate 
and suggest the remedy. 


Many vocational guidance people might find the 
lack of post-parole follow-up one of the most serious 
weaknesses reported. 


The Education Department is at this time planning 
the improvement and extension of classes in social 
science.* 

Scattered about the institution are many vocationa! 
guidance books. Possibly some of the fault lies in the 
availability of the books instead of with the supply. 


Some of these infrequently mentioned problems may 
or may not be peculiar to Michigan Reformatory alone. 
Naturally, a large part of the answers given for ques- 


tion four, “What suggestions do you have for improving 
the present effort toward vocational guidance?,” are 
suggestions for correcting the defects listed in part three. 
One who pointed out “Insufficient personnel” as a flaw 
naturally suggested “Increased personnel” as a remedy. 
It would be unduly tiresome and senseless to give the 
converse of the flaws as the improvement suggestions 
for part four. However, many original and important 
suggestions appeared in this section without their having 
been listed as solutions for flaws under part three. It is 
with these suggestions that this part will deal. Listed 
below are the ideas for improvement that were given in 


part four. When two or more people presented the same 
suggestion, an attempt was made to paraphrase and in- 


corporate both ideas into one statement. These are the 
recommendations in random order as they were ex- 
tracted from the original questionnaires: 
Make all possible assignments into training centers, 
and promote inmates as they gain knowledge. 
Hold frequent staff meetings stressing the im- 
portance of vocational guidance. 
Make follow-up studies to determine success or 
failure in vocational areas of institution. 
Enlarge the present orientation program, and give 
a more thorough survey course before inmate com. 
mits himself to a long-range program. 
Make the school program a paid assignment for all 
students. 
Frequently use outside authorities in various fields 
as speakers. 


Use an inmate advisory committee. 


Select for highly skilled trade training only men 
willing to take any related or theory courses avail- 
able. 

Hold frequent interviews with each inmate to de- 
termine his vocational adjustment. 

Keep an up-to-date classified job library. 

Do not assume that because an inmate fails on 
several assignments that he will fail on all. 

Develop a closer relationship between the Education 
Department and Industries; do not use industries as 
punishment assignments. 

Where adequate training requires many months, be 
sure inmate has that much time to serve. 

Demand the best work the man can do; accept no 
slipshod efforts. 

Make more effort to place parolee on the type of 
job for which he received institutional training. 


* An institution-wide program of Social Education reach- 
ing more than 600 inmates per year has been in effect 
since 1954. 
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Bring academic supervisors into closer relationship 
with vocational problems. 

Weed out unteachables and bring together men who 
are willing to learn. 

Appoint a coordinating supervisor in order to make 
the whole program more effective. 

Spend more time and effort in determining where to 
transfer an inmate who is maladjusted on an assign- 
ment. 


Send each supervisor, upon assignment of an inmate 
to him, a record of that inmate’s civilian and in- 
stitutional work record. 

Require from each parole officer concerned a 

periodic record of parolee’s vocational adjustment 

while on parole. 

Increase the psychological knowledge of the treat- 

ment and training staff. 

Delay individual assignments until a small class can 

be started upon the training program within the 

shop. 

Separate maintenance and training activities, and 

have maintenance done only by graduates of a vo- 

cational program. 

Make sure that a man has a valid interest in the 

type of training he selects—-that he does not select it 

because a “buddy” is assigned to that department. 

Work to improve the relations between the custodial 

and educational departments. 

’ Provide a dark room for showing educational trade- 
training slides. 

Prevent transfer of good trade-training prospects to 

non-trade-training assignments. 

Many of the twenty-eight suggestions listed above 
are both practical and practicable. The ideas expressed 
are not in the field of remote and abstract theory; but, 
instead, represent the opinions of men who have spent 
years on the firing-line of correctional work. Some of 
the suggestions that were made have been tried previous- 
ly at this institution; doubtless many have been tried at 
other places. Nevertheless, it seems entirely reasonable to 
assume that some correctional administrator could take 
from the above list ten or twelve items that may be 
worthy of additional study or consideration. If only one 
person can do so, the time and effort expended on this 
survey was well spent. 

When the question in part five asked, “How could 
the effort toward vocational guidance be best coordinat- 
ed?,” there were several who made no attempt to 
answer. Other answers showed a complete misconception 
of the question. Listed below are the pertinent answers 
in order of frequency: 


For Best Coordination Times Mentioned 


More frequent staff meetings.................. 7 
Closer cooperation between departments......... 4 
Coordinate through Director of Education....... l 
Have a coordinating supervisor................ 1 
Use detailed information sheets................ l 


Those persons who suggested more frequent staff 
meetings were using a convenient and elastic term with 
variables of meaning. At this writing the Education De- 
partment holds staff meetings as issues arising indicate 
a need for one; they average about one each month. 
There are no regularly scheduled inter-departmental staff 
meetings for those in the lower echelons.* No one an- 
swering the questionnaire suggested specific intervals be- 
tween suggested meetings. Another vague generality was 
the recommendation that there be “closer cooperation be- 
tween departments”, but no concrete method for imple- 
mentation was given. To coordinate through the Director 
of Education or to have a coordinating supervisor were 
the most tangible suggestions offered. The use of detailed 
information sheets would seem to be only an adminis. 
trative technique and not a policy for best coordination. 


In conclusion, one might infer from the answers to 
question one that there is not the strong sense of respon- 
sibility felt for guidance that one might casually suppose 
exists. There may be a very definite need to inculcate 
within a fairly large proportion of the staff covered by 
this survey a sense of responsibility for vocational guid- 
ance of inmates. It seems logical to assume that many 
other staff members, men who were not covered by this 
survey because an attempt was made to cover only key 
treatment and training personnel, may be in even greater 
need of this indoctrination. 


Question number two indicated that top administra- 
tive personnel were quite keenly aware of their role and 
several were quite exact in delineation of it. However, a 
few people felt that they had no role or at least no im- 
portant one. With the personnel situation so stringent, it 
seems most wasteful that anyone feels excluded from this 
seemingly important function of rehabilitation. The gen- 
eral tone of many of the questionnaires gave a definite 
impression that the man answering thought of guidance 
as being peculiar to and restricted to him alone. In a re- 
formatory situation where it is quite possible that an in- 
mate may be exposed to the guidance effort of several 
different people within a time span of two or three years, 
there exists the likelihood that the recepient may be more 
confused than guided. 


Part three indicated several things that are now evi: 


* Since this survey was made, an In-Service Training 
program has been instituted. 


dent to a large part of the thinking public. Like many 
other penal institutions, Michigan Reformatory lacks 
funds, personnel and facilities to do the job of vocational 
guidance that it is potentially capable of doing. Like the 
situation in many similar institutions, some of the per- 
sonnel lack proper training in or are poorly oriented to 
the salient features of vocational guidance. Proper coor. 
dination should be an important component of a voca- 
tional guidance program in any correctional institution. 
Programming and guidance for short-term inmates pre- 
sent problems that seem worthy of further study and con- 
sideration. Problems of age, maturity and attitudes arz 
important components of the larger general problem of 
proper classification and segregation of inmates, and this 
problem is receiving an ever-increasing amount of atten- 
tion among correctional men generally. Post-parole fol- 
low-up of those inmates who have received vocationai 
training and guidance involves complex administrative 
problems; however; it might not be unreasonable to ex- 
pect that when much energy is expended on a project, it 
is important to evaluate the results. Other problems men- 
tioned in part three may be quite peculiar to this institu- 
tion, and do not warrant treatment here beyond the men- 
tion that most of them are undergoing study at this time. 


Part four elicited twenty-eight suggestions that prob- 
ably represent gome of the most valuable thinking on this 
subject in the institution. If these ideas have value for 
anyone, certainly an important feature of their worth is 
that the suggestions came from personnel who are direct- 
ly involved with the problems as a part of their everyday 


work, 


Recommendations for improving coordination of vo- 
cational guidance were few. Much of the wording was 
vague enough to indicate that no one was venturesome 
enough to map out a comprehensive plan. It would seein 
that regular, planned, inter-departmental staff meetings. 
close cooperation between departments, and a coordina- 
ing supervisor may be steps in the right direction. 

Many people have given generously of their valu- 
able time to provide the answers here summarized; what- 
ever value this paper may possess results from their con- 
tributions. Any faults of omission or commission are those 
of the writer. A complete and concise solution to the 
problems of vocational guidance in correctional educa- 
tion is beyond the scope of this survey; however, it is 
hoped that the material here presented will recall to the 
minds of many readers ideas that may now lie dormant 
or that it will provide some fresh food for thought. 
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Development Of An Orientation Handbook For 
Elmira Reformatory Education Department 


Reuben Simon, Teacher 
Elmira Reformatory 
Elmira, N. Y. 


(Second Of Four Installments) 


In 1925, correctional education was placed on a 
higher level, when legislative action was taken in regards 
to the organization of courses of study and the required 
certification of teachers. The 1925 Law referred to cor- 
rectional education in the following manner: 


“....The Commissioner of Education in cooper- 
ation with the Superintendent of State Prisons and 
the wardens shall formulate courses of study and 
the syllabuses thereof, visit classes, and supervise 
instruction provided for in this section. No person 
now employed as a teacher in a state prison shall 
be so engaged unless he shall have received a 
valid certificate issued by the Commissioner of 
Education in conformity with the general rules 
governing admission to and continuance in 
teaching in the public schools of the State. This 
provision shall not apply to inmate teachers.” (30) 


Due to it’s absence, one significant fact was established-- 
the chaplain was not mentioned in the above law, meaning 
that he was no longer being held responsible for the ad- 
ministration of education in the prisons. Up to this point, 
the chaplains were quite involved in the supervision of 
the educational activities. This Law was a sample of what 
was to come ten years later. 


‘The period of 1920-1929 is often referred to as 
The Roarin’ Twenties. This connotation could also be 
applied to the description of the conditions that existed 
in the state prisons at that time. The latter part of the 
1920’s was marked by a series of prison disturbances 
and irregularities in the administration of the prisons. 
This state of affairs precipitated investigations and led 
to the appointment of commissions to carry on these 
investigations. 


Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in July, 1930, 
appointed The Commission to Investigate Prison Admini- 
stration and Construction, with Sam Lewisohn as it’s 
chairman. This Commission, commonly known as the 
Lewisohn Commission, was instructed to: 


“....make an intensive study and investigation 
of prison administration and formulate and pro- 
pose a sound prison policy for the treatment, 
segregation and classification of prisoners.” (31) 
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This Commission carried on a thorough investigation of 
all phases of prison administration and construction, and 
then prepared and submitted reports on the results of it’s 
investigations. Included in these reports were two special 
reports dealing with educational programs within the 
institutions. (32) 
A brief resume of the findings and recommendations 
of the Lewisohn Commission are as follows: 
Findings of the Lewisohn Commission: 
1. There were fixed standards for the education 
of all inmates. Men who met these standards 
were excused from school. 


2. Vocational work was practically unknown, 
except at the Elmira Reformatory. 


3. There were no plans for social education. 


4. General education was at a low ebb; 1% 


hours’ instruction per day; no attention to 
individual needs; inadequate supplies and 


equipment; low pay for teachers. 
Recommendations of the Lewisohn Commission: 

1. The development of a progressive program of 
elementary education adapted to adult needs 
(rather than a standardized grade school type 
of program), for the large percentage of 
inmates with a limited education. 

2. Development of a program to meet the needs 
of inmates who desire further general education. 

3. Development of a program of vocational 
guidance and training to meet the needs of 
the vast majority of inmates who have no 
organized training for a vocation. 

4. Provisions for an education director in each 
institution, with a competent staff of experi- 
enced civilian instructors. 


30—Laws of New York, 1925, Chapter 455, Section150. 
31—Wallack, Kendall, and Briggs, op. cit., p. 9. 


32—Commission to Investigate Prison Administration 
and Construction, An Educational Program for New 
York State’s Penal System, January, 1932; A Pre- 
liminary Report on an Educational Project at Elmira 
Reformatory, February, 1933. 
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5. Provisions for adequate educational equipmert 
and supplies. (33) 


The Lewisohn Commission was responsible, both 
directly and indirectly, for reforms and innovations in 
prison administration and construction. Some of it’s 
recommendations were acted upon immediately, while 
others served to stimulate other commissions and com- 
mittees into action. 


Despite it’s relatively short span of existence, the 
Lewisohn Commission accomplished much. It had the 
opportunity to inaugurate an experiment involving the 
reorganization of the educational program at the Elmira 
Reformatory, and thereby activating the following recom- 
mendation that it proposed: 


“....The keynote of the educational process is 
that of individual training rather than mass treat- 
ment. Each inmate is considered to be a dis- 
tinctive personality with needs peculiar to himself 
and capacities which should be carefully studied 
and developed to the utmost.” (34) 
Thus the Commission, differing from its predecessors, 
did more than just critically investigate and recommend 
—it took positive action, as is evidenced by the experi- 
ment it had begun at Elmira Reformatory. 


In August, 1932, Dr. Walter M. Wallack was 
employed by the Lewisohn Commission to act as the 
Director of the Educational Project at Elmira Reforma- 
tory. (35) Under his direction, the basic plans for the 
various revisions in the curriculum and the modernization 
of the educational programi went into effect. Unfortu- 
nately, due to the limited funds, the Commission was 
forced to withdraw from the project before it was com- 


pleted. 
Ther work begun by Dr. Wallack and the Com- 


mission was not abandoned, even when the Lewisohn 
Commission officially ceased to exist. Dr. Wallack was 
able to continue the supervision of the Elmira Reorgan- 
ization from a new vantage point after he was appointed, 
July 1, 1933, to the newly created position of Director 
of Vocational Education. in the New York State De- 
partment of Correction. (36) This new arrangement 
made it possible for the Director to carry on the 
supervision of the Elmira reorganization, and also gave 
him the opportunity to institute modern methods in other 
institutions within the Department. 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman realized the values of 
the recommendations set forth by the Lewisohn Com- 
mission. On Deceniper 15, 1933, the Governor appointed 
another commission to carry on the work begun by the 
Lewisohn Commission—the Commission for the Study of 
the Educational Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth. 
This Commission became known as the Englehardt Com- 
mission, identifying itself with the name of its chairman, 
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Professor N. L. Englehardt. 

The Englehardt Commission was to study the scope 
and ramifications of the educational problems in insti- 
tutions for youthful offenders, but it went beyond its 
intended limitations when the Commission found a 
greater number of youths in the maximum security 
prisons than in the reformatories. (38) Therefore, the 
work of the Commission included all types of penal 
institutions in New York State. 

Basically, the Englehardt Commission picked up 
where the Lewisohn Commission left off, and then went 
on to consolidate the advances and continue on. Through 


‘a grant of $25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 


New York, the Commission was able to carry on two 
experimental projects, besides the other activities it 
sponsored. (39) 

The Commission employed three research workers 
to take part in the experimental projects at Wallkill 
Prison and Clinton Prison. On April 1, 1935, Mr. Howard 
L. Briggs and Mr. Glenn Kendall were appointed to de- 
velop vocational and social education at Wallkill Prison. 
(40) The Clinton Prison vocational education prugram 
was under the direction of Mr. Walter C. Voll. 

During its existence, the Englehardt Commission 
accomplished much more than merely carrying on the 
Wallkill and Clinton Prison experiments. Correctional 
education benefitted from the Commissions following 
accomplishments: 

1. Continuation of the project of reorganization 
begun at Elmira Reformatory. 

2. Sponsoring a conference of educational workers 
in correctional institutions at Columbia Uni- 
versity, August 10, 1934. 

3. Inaguration of training courses for institutional 
educational workers in the curriculum of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. This 
represents the first professionalized training 


33—“This is your N. Y. State Department of Correction,” 
Correction, XVI (November, 1951), pp. 6-7. 

34—Commission to Investigate Prison Administration 
and Construction, A Preliminary Report on an Edu- 
cational Project at Elmira Reformatory, p. 25. 

35—Ibid., p. 8. 

36—“This is Your N. Y. State Department of Correction,” 
Correction, XV1 (November, 1951), p. 8. 

37—Loce. cit. 

38—The Commission for the Study of the Educational 
Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth, Report to 
His Excellency Governor Herbert H. Lehman, Legis- 
lative, Document No. 71, p. 8. 

39—Loe. cit. 

40—Ibid., p. 123. 
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for teachers in correctional institutions— 


_ conducted by Dr. Wallack. 


. Use of curriculum experts, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, to devise curricula and materials 
specifically to meet the needs of the inmates. 


. A Legislative Bill creating a Division of Edu- 
cation, in the Department of Correction, and 
defining the aims of correctional education. 
This bill was passed by the New York State 
Legislature and is now chapter 670, Laws of 
1935. 


6. The Commission sponsored budgetary increases 
for educational work in the State Department 
of Correction and at the Elmira Reformatory. 


7. The standards for the recruiting and selection 
of teachers have been improved. 

8. The Commission prepared and presented a 
preliminary report to the Governor which won 
general commendation of the press of the State 
and iorimed the basis of definite improvements 
in institutional work. (41) 


Unlike the Lewisohn Commission, the Englehardt 
Commission did not go out of existence, as such, before 
its work was finished. In june, 1937, Governor Lehman 
re-appointed the group under a more extensive title— 
The Commission on Education in Correctional Insti- 
tutions in the State of New York. (42) This new 
Commission carried on the work until 1942, accomplish- 
ing many successes in correctional education programs 
and their administration—correctional education was 
definitely being advanced. 

It would be impossible, because of the lack of space, 
to mention all the results emanating from the efforts of 
the Lewisohn and Englehardt Commissions. However, 
besides the results already mentioned, some remarks 
should be made concerning the indirect results of these 
Commissions. One of the most important, of the direct 
results, was the establishment of the Service Units in the 
various institutions throughout the Department of Cor- 
rectiou—the first Service Unit was instituted at Wallkill 
Prison, in 1937. (43) The Service Unit, and its affiliated 
services, acts as a “clearing house” for all inmate 
problems within the institution—it coordinates all facili- 
ties of the institution to meet the needs of the inmate. 

Other indirect results of the afore-mentioned Com- 
missions made their appearances through the efforts of 
later committees and commissions who showed concern 
over the treatment of delinquent youth. These will be 
dealt with briefly in the following paragraphs. 


The first of these committees was the /nterdepart- 
mental Committee on Jelinquercy—-Governor Dewey, 
in October, 1943, appointed the heads of five State 


agencies of this Committee—the Departments of Correc- 
tion, Education, Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare, and 
the State Board of Parole. (44) The study carried on by 
this group resulted in two far-reaching reports— (45) 
these reports helped to establish the New York State 
Youth Service Commission and the New York State De- 
partment Reception Center. (46) The “Youth Com. 
mission” acts as a “watch-dog” over all State activities 
concerning young persons. The Reception Center re- 
ceives, studies and determines treatment needs of those 
males 16 to 21 years of age, who are sentenced to a State 
institutional term, before recommending the State insti- 
tution and correctional program that is best suited for 
the offender. 

In 1950, another worthwhile committee was formed 
—the New York State Citizens’ Commitiee of One 
Hundred for Children and Youth. A sub-committee of 
this group, Sub-Committee No. 7, devoted itself to the 
task of studying all institutions for males 16 to 21 years 
of age. (47) Among its recommendations were the 
following: 

1. Present institutional populations must be sub- 
stantially reduced to smaller units. 

2. Group therapy programs should be established 
in all institutions. 

3. That the individual counselor program, as used 
experimentally at Elmira Reformatory, should 
be extended and developed in other institutions 
for youth. 

4. Occupational therapy and arts and crafts 
activities should be used more extensively and 
definitely directed toward treatment and ad- 
justment objectives. 


41—Ibid., pp. 31-32 

42—“This is your New York State Department of 
Correction,” Correction, XVI (November 1951), p.9. 

43—Knapp, W., Report on Laws and Services For Young 
Offenders, Report of Special Counsel to Members of 
New York State Youth Commission, p. 2. 

44—New York State Department of Correction, New 
York State Department of Correction Reception 
Center—Its History, Purpose, Makeup and Program, 
p- 3. 

45—Interdepartmental Committee on Delinquency, /n- 
terim Reports: Part I, Preventing Juvenile Delin- 
quency, December, 1944; Part II, The State’s Role 
in Treating Delinquency, February, 1945. 

46—Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

47— Sub-Committee No. 7, New York State Citizens’ 
Committee of One Hundred for Children and youth, 
To Study All Institutions for Males 16-21, September, 
1950, p. 4. 
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5. Social Education should be extended and 
expanded. 

6. Additional guards should be provided to super- 
vise inmates in actual on-the-job training. 

7. Internships (psychological, psychiatric, social 
work, medical, educational, and_ religious) 
must be increased. 

8. In-service training courses, schools, and confer- 
ences , should be expanded and developed. 

9. Leaves of absence should be provided for 
training courses. conferences, educational 
leaves, etc. (48) 

As with previous committees and groups interested 
in correctional treatment, some of the recommendations 
of the “Committee of One Hundred” were acted upon 
immediately, with the balance of the recommendations 
to be championed by other groups. Some of the note- 
worthy outgrowths of this Committee, as affecting cor- 
rectional education, consisted of the following: 

1. Focusing of greater attention upon individual- 
ized treatment and the individual—his person- 
ality, social needs and problems, with education 
emphasized in these directions. 


2. Recognition of personnel educational needs by 
the establishment of the Fredrick A. Moran 
Memorial Institute on Delinquency and Crime, 
and affiliated educational scholarships. 

3. Leaves of absences have been granted for train- 
ing courses, conferences, educational leaves, etc. 

These afore-mentioned advances, plus the advances 


_ pushed forward by other interested groups, have helped 


establish the high level of correctional education that 
exists in New York State today—in regards to teaching 
personnel, curriculum, and physical facilities. Correctional 
education, in all its multiple phases, has definitely 
established itself as an integral functional part of the 
correctional process involved ia the reclamation of 


the offenders committed. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
ELMIRA REFORMATORY PROGRAM 

The present Elmira Reformatory was created, in 
1869, when five commissioners were appointed by the 
New York State Legislature, to select a site for an 
Industrial Reformatory for males between the ages of 
16 and 35. (49) Contrary to popular belief, this Reforma- 
tory was not the first Reformatory in the world—-nor did 
its evolution begin in 1869. The Elmira Reformatory is 
one of the results of the Adult Reformatory Movement, 
which can be traced back to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. (50) 

Prior to the American Revolutionary War, there 
were men who cried out against the out-worn barbarisms 


and philosophies that existed in the penal institutions— 
Montesquieu Becarria, Voltaire, Jeremy Bentham, John 
Howard, and others. The cries and writings of these men 
resulted in attempts to set up Reformatories in various 
sectors of Europe during the Revolutionary Period— 
these reformatory principles were to bear an influence 
upon the American penologists and reformers. 


The earliest Reformatory to carry any historical sig- 
nificance was established by Hippolyte Vilain, in 1773, 
at Ghent, Flanders. (51) Vilain established this reform- 
atory-type prison to reform the prisoners through a con- 
structive program of trade instruction and hard work, 
bearing in mind that the prisoners would someday be re- 
leased back to the competitive socio-economic world. 
The progressiveness of Vilain’s policies has been demon- 
strated by other innovations, such as: classification and 
separation of prisoners on the basis of age, sex, and seri- 
ousness of crime; cellular housing for prisoners; wages 
for prisoners; and the recommendation of a minimum 
sentence, of one year, so that each prisoner will have 
enough time in which to learn a trade. (52 Some au- 
thorities have referred to Vilain as, the Father of Modern 
Penitentiary Science. (53) 

No further advancements were made in reformation 
principles until Colonel Montesinos set up an experiment, 
in 1835, at the Spanish Valencia Prison. He set up the 
administration on a military basis, with the population 
divided into companies, and prisoners acting as inferior 
company officers. Every prisoner was given the oppor- 
tunity to attend school and learn any one of the forty 
trades available in the institution. All youth under the 
age of twenty were compelled to attend school classes 
for at least one hour daily -- others were also permitted 
to attend, if they so desired. Apparently, the good results 
claimed by Montesinos can be traced to the fact that he 
made good behavior in prison worthwhile -- the convicts 
could reduce their sentences by one-third, providing they 
maintained good records of behavior and work. (54) 

In 1842, Obermaier was next to apply the prin- 
ciples of restoring the dignity of men -- he used humane 
methods in directing the reorganization of the riotous 
prison at Munich. At the time Obermaier took over, the 
prison contained over six hundred prisoners who were 


48—Ibid., pp.7-15 

49—Laws of New York State, 1869, Chapter 408, Section 

50—Barnes and Teeters,op. cit., p. 478. 

51—Morris, Albert, Criminology, p. 354. 

53—Barnes and Teeters, op. cit., p. 478. 


54—Wine, F. H., Punishment and Reformation, pp. 192- 
194, 
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rebellious over their shackles, chains, and the imposing 
heavy guard. Obermaier was able to gain the confidence 
of the men, removed their chains, and discharged the 
majority of the one hundred soldier-guards. In place ot 
the discharged guards, Obermaier appointed inmate 
superintendents in each of the shops. The humane meth- 
ods instituted by Obermaier gained wide recognition. 
(55) 


Halfway around the world, at the time Obermaier 
was conducting his acts of reformation, Captain Alexander 
Maconochie introduced the Mark System to modify prison 
behavior and quell the turbulent penal colony at Norfolk 
Island. The fundamental principle of the Mark System 
was to substitute a task sentence for a sentence of a given 
term of years. As each prisoner arrived, he was charged 
with a certain number of Marks, depending upon the 
seriousness of the crime. It remained for the prisoner to 
redeem, or work off, these marks through good conduct, 
labor, and study. The more rapidly the prisoner redeem- 
ed his marks, the sooner he would be eligible for con- 
ditional release. Under this system, the prisoner would 
have marks added to his account if he were found guilty 
of misconduct or some other offense. Theoretically, the 
prisoners had some control over the length of time they 
were to spend in the colony. Within four years, Macono- 
chie was able to calm down the rebellious penal colony 
and make considerable gains, (56) 


A great prison organizer, Sir Walter Crofton, re- 
cognized the values inherent in the principles set forth 
by Obermaier, Montesinos, and Maconochie -- he incor- 
porated these principles into the famous Jrish System, 


in 1854. Under the Crofton plan, the new inmates spent’ 


their first eight or nine months in solitary confinement 
the first three months they were fed limited rations and 
restricted to idleness. Upon the completion of the soli- 
tary confinement, the prisoners entered the second stage 
and were transferred to work prisons to work their way 
towards release. This second stage consisted of four 
grades through which the prisoners had to pass -- they 
accumulated marks by working, studying, and main- 
taining good conduct. Following this stage, a new 
innovation was introduced -- instead of granting the pris- 
oners a conditional release, or ticket-of-leave, the pris- 
oners were put through an intermediate stage of at least 
six months’ duration to test their readiness for release. 
This intermediate stage consisted of permitting the 
prisoners to live in unlocked portable huts, while they 
worked alongside unarmed guards on land reclamation 
projects, thereby submitting the prisoners to conditions 
resembling feeedom. (57) The Irish System gained 
much attention and admiration from all the world. 
Following the War between the States, the Humani- 
tarianism Movement took an upswing and the reformers 


. Fan rampant -- society had accepted the implied premise 
_ that it was partly responsible for the transgressions of its 


members. The National Prison Reform Association, un- 
der the leadership of Franklin B. Sanborn, Zebulon Reed 
Brockway, Dr. Theodore Dwight, and the Reverend E.C. 
Wines, sought to replace the antiquated penal doctrine 
of retribution with the principle of regeneration. (53) 

The afore-mentioned American reformers were in- 
spired by the prison reforms in Ireland—they pointed to 
the Irish System as the partial answer to the needed 
changes in the penological philosophies and techniques 
in the United States. On January 8, 1867, in a report 
made to the New York State Legislature, on the Prisons 
and Reformatories in the United States and Canada, 
Reverend Wines and Dr. Dwight referred to the famous 
Irish System in the following manner: 


“....What then is the Irish System? In one word 
jit may be defined as an adult reformatory, where 
the object is to teach and train the prisoner in 
such a manner that, on his discharge, he may be 
able to resist temptation and inclined to lead an 
upright, worthy life. Reformation, in other words, 
is made the actual as well as the declared object. 
This was done by placing the prisoner’s fate, as far 
as possible, in his own hands, by enabling him, 
through industry and good conduct, to raise him- 
self, step by step, to a position of less restraint; 
while idleness and bad conduct, on the other hand, 
keep him in a state of coercion and restraint.” 
(59) 

Reports and exertions, such as above, influenced the 

New York State Legislature to create the New York 

State Reformatory, in 1869. 

Reverend E. C. Wines, Zebulon R. Brockway, and 
the others finally had been afforded the opportunity of 
incorporating the principles evolved in the experiments 
of Maconochie and Crofton with modifications of their 
own. Thus the New York State Reformatory, with Z. R. 
Brockway as its first Superintendent, was founded on 
the combination of marks, grades, and parole—all un- 
der the indeterminate sentence, with education playing 
a major role. 


The adminstration of the Reformatory was not in- 


55—Ibid., p. 195 

56—Morris, op. cit., pp. 370-372. 

57—Ibid., pp. 372-373. 

58—Billington, Loewenberg, and Brockunier, The United 


States—American Democracy in World Perspective, 
p- 430. 


59—Wines, op. cit., pp. 195-196. 
60—Ibid., p. 220. 
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cluded in the State Prison Department. Instead, it came 
under the jurisdiction of a Governor-appointed Board 
of Managers, in 1876. (61) where it remained until the 
reorganization of the State Departments; in 1927. (62) 
This Board controlled the administration of the Reform- 
atory and was responsible for the selection and appoint 
ment of the Superintendents. In matters concerning the 
early administration of the Reformatory, the Board ot 
Managers was given a free hand by the Laws of 1870, 
which stated: 


“....The discipline to be observed in said prison 
shall be reformatory, and the said managers shall 
have the power to use such means of reformation 
consistent with the improvement of inmates, 4s 
they deem expedient. Agricultural labor or me- 
chanical industry may be resorted to by said 
managers as an instrument of reformation.” (63) 
This Law permitted the Board of Managers to offer the 
first Superintendent, Zebulon Reed Brockway, the free- 
doms he needed to inaugurate his policies—evidence of 
this is shown in the following statement made by Brock- 
way: 
“....Such freedom of initiative, throughout my 
incumbency, was always awarded me. Thus in the 
internal management of the reformatory I was 
privileged to submit my theories when the appli- 
cation of them was tangible.” (64) 


The actual opening of the New York State Reforma. 
tory took place during July, 1876, when it received its 
first inmates on a transfer from Auburn Prison. (65) 
It was impossible to set up any extensive educational 
program, for the small contingent of inmates was needed 
to take part in the construction of unfinished facilities. 
(66) Shortly after tie opening of the Reformatory, a 
small number of the inmates were assigned to the manu- 


facture of brushes. 


During the first two years, the educational program 
was under the direction of Mr. Danforth, Superintendent 
of the Elmira Schools, who was assisted by Dr. Ford, 
an Elmira College professor. The program was meager- - 
it consisted of lectures and recitations two evenings per 
week. (67) 

A more worth-while educational program went into 
effect, in 1879, upon the completion of the six-room 
School of Letters. (68) Due to the diverse educational 
needs of the inmate population, it was necessary to di- 
vide the schoo! population into the following categories: 


General School 


lst reader and rudimentary arithmetic 

2nd reader and rudimentary arithmetic 
3rd reader and rudimentary arithmetic 

4th reader and rudimentary arithmetic 

5th reader and higher arithmetic 


Writing classes for those men who could not 
write legibly. Spencarian system was used. 
Higher Classes 
Classes for the better-educated inmates. (69) 
Generally, the classes were conducted on a lecture anc 
recitation basis, with three officers and twenty-eight in- 


early school schedule: 

Monday and Thursday evenings 
General study in separate rooms. 

Tuesday and Friday evenings 
General School was held in the Chape!, with the 
other classes in other rooms studying arith- 
metic, geography, and orthography. 

Wednesday evening 
General study, as on Monday and Thursday 
evenings, but those who needed writing were 
sent to a writing class that evening. All inmates 
who were serving as teachers met with the 
principal teacher to receive instructions, etc. 

Saturday 
Study, special interviews, and bi-weekly _lec- 
tures on physical geography and natural science. 
(70) 

At the end of each month, the inmates were sub- 
jected to written examinations, with the results being 
used to determine their advancement through the Grades. 
It was ‘necessary for the inmates to correctly answer at 
least three-fourths of the questions, or else they received 
a debit in the Mark System—answers not wholly correct 
were rejected without any allowance or partial credit. 
(71) Thus, the inmates’ progress in school affected their 


61—Brockway, Z. R., Fifty Years of Prison Service, 
p- 165. 

62—“This ls Your N. Y. State Department of Correc- 
tion Correction, XVI (October, 1951), p. 9. 

63—Laws of New York, 1870, Chapter 427, Section 9. 

64—Brockway, op. cit., p. 170. 

65—Wallack, W. M., The Training of Prison Guards In 
the State of New York, p. 8. 

66—Report of the Board of Managers of the New York 
State Reformatory, 1879, p. 10. 

67—Brockway, op. cit., p. 225. 

68—Allen, F. C., Handbook of the New York State Re- 
formatory at Elmira, p. 4.° 

69—Report of the Board of Managers of the New York 
State Reformatory, 1879, pp. 16-18. 

70—Loc. cit. 

71—Twentieth Year Book of the New York State Re- 
fotsnatory, 1896, p. 49. 
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parole dates. 

The afore-mentioned schedule consisted solely of an 
academic education— no vocational education existed. 
Manufacturing had been the sole means of exposing the 
inmates to a trade, but the branches of the Reformatory 
industries were too few and did not provide adequate 
training for them. An attempt to alleviate this condition 
came about with an experiment conducted by Professor 
N. A. Wells, of Syracuse University, in 1883, to deter- 
mine whether there was any educational value in specific 
industrial training as an aid to reformation. (72) The 
results of the experiment proved satisfactory enough to 
induce the authorities to establish evening trades-classes 
in carpentry, cloth-cutting, telegraphy, and plumbing 
during the summer of 1884. (73) 

Once the value of the trades-classes was recognized, 
the Legislature appropriated funds for the erection and 
equipping of buildings to house the new Trades-School, 
By 1886, the buildings were near enough to completion 
to permit the enlargement of the scope of the Trades- 
School classes to include: bricklaying, carpentry, plaster- 
ing, stone-cutting, blacksmithing, stenography, and 
mechanical drawing. These trades classes were held two 
evenings per week, with civilian instructors employed to 
do the teaching. (74) 

By 1888, the scope of the technical training program 
had grown to include eleven trades and a student enroll- 
ment of six hundred. At that time, Edward E. Clark was 


appointed as Director of the Trades-School. Under his 
direction, the number of trades were gradually extended 
to include almost all the 1500 inmates in the institution— 
by 1896, thirty-six trades were included in the Trades. 
School program, (75) with the average trade course de- 
signed to cover a period of twenty months, or approxi- 
mately the average term of confinement. (76) 

Another innovation, closely connected with the trades 
classes, was the development of Manual Training Classes 
for those prisoners who could not keep pace with the rest 
of the prisoners, or were detrimental to themselves or the 
rest of the population. In 1896, it was decided to weed out 
the men with mental or moral disabilities, after they had 
been given a trial period of six months, and place them in 
the Manual Training Class. (77) 


72—Brockway, op. cit., p. 243. 

73—Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the New York 
State Reformatory, 1913, p. 51. 

74 —Loc. cit. 

75—Brockway, op. cit., p. 359. 

76—Clark, Edward E., “1896 Annual Report of the 
Trades-School,” Extracts from Penological Reports 
and Lectures Written by Members of the Manage- 
ment and Staff of the New York State Reformatory, 
p. 371. 

77--Brockway, op. cit., p. 359. 


(THIS WILL BE CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE) 


Announcement 


The United Prison Association of Massachusetts an- 
nounces a re-printing of the first six issues of its Correc- 
tional Research Bulletins on what is new in respect to six 
areas of penology: Parole, Personnel, Prisoner Educa- 
tion, Public Education, Psychiatry and Psychology in 
Prisons, and Prison Industries. Bibliographies on each 
topic have been brought up to date. To defray printing 
costs the Association will charge $2.25 for a bound copy 
of the six issues. Orders can be placed for 10 or more at 


$2.00 each. 


Delivery will be made in early September 1955. 
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News Notes From The Institutions 


DonaLp B. PELcH 
Superintendent of Academic Education 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


CALIFORNIA 
The Folsom Observer, State Prison, Represa. 


...Gross profit from all sales of handicraft item 
averages $514.16 a week; $2,056.65 a month, or $24.679. 
86 a year. 

PAROLE OFFICE DEVISES NEW PROGRAM FOR 
MEN. Before April 1st every man in Folsom will be noti. 
fied that he has been assigned to one of the institutiona! 
parole officers. Under the new plan, as related by Mi. 
A. L. Kiefer, supervising parole officer, each man wii! 
have someone with whom he can discuss his persona] 
problems. As envisaged by Mr. Kiefer, the parole office: 
will function as a focal point for men who need guidance, 
information and help with their problems. 

The San Quentin News, State Prison, San Quentin. 

In 1947 a program of self-advancement was begun 
at the California Institution for Men at Chino. And since 
that time over 5,000 inmates have completed the course 
and were awarded diplomas. 


The education department of the institution, in con- 
junction with the National Schools of Los Angeles, offers 
the four-week intensive course in human relations. Factors 
in inmates characteristics that have been quite evident 
include lack of self-confidence; a misunderstanding of 
personal potentialities; and misinformation regarding 
wholesome leisure-time activities. 

.. Skills of the various trades are taught in the vo- 
cational shops. The will to use these skills constructively 
is stimulated within the shop program and is followed 
through in the self-advancement course. It is an evening 
activity with enrollment and attendance on a voluntary 
basis. 

LEGISLATION TO BAN “EX-CON” TITLE 
SOUGHT. Through the Texas Prison Echo comes word 
that an Illinois legislator says he will seek a state law for- 
bidding newspapers, radio and television stations to re- 
fer to anyone as an ex-convict if the person has been a 
law-abiding citizen for 10 years. 

“Maybe we'll cut it down to five,” said Rep. Hector 
A. Brouillet (R-Chicago). “I don’t believe it is fair to 
dig up the long-ago past against a person.” 

Santa Rita News, Santa Rita Rehabilitation Center, 
Pleasanton. 


..-Five more. . .received their high school diplomas. 
.. Graduates were introduced to the audience by Mr. 
Ernest Van Matre who is in charge of the Santa Rita ed- 
ucational program. 


..-Mr. Anderson stressed that these certificates of 
graduation are identical with, and therefore as fully ac- 
credited as, those awarded to all graduates taking their 
courses at the Amador Valley Joint High School. 

...a carton of cigarettes was presented to each grad- 
uate from the Administration. 


CANADA 
The Pathfinder, Penitentiary, Prince Albert, Saskatche- 


wan. 


Canada’s new revised and consolidated Criminal 
Code goes into effect January 1, and will become law 
April 1, 1955. 


One of Ontario’s leading criminal lawyers, Arthur 
Maloney, Q. C., described as “shocking” a law that will 
deprive habitual criminals of a trial by jury. After hear- 
ing his arguments against the revised statute, the Crimi- 
nal Justice Committee of the Bar Association agreed. 

.. This new revision, in effect, gives one person the 
sole power to order incarceration for life. ...A prisoner 
confined under the act has his case reviewed at three. 
year periods by the Minister of Justice. 


The act became law over seven years ago, and to 
date there have been no releases. . . 


GEORGIA 
The Spokesman, State Prison, Reidsville. 


Prior to the year 1951 the penalty prescribed by 
Georgia law for the crime of sodomy was life imprison- 
ment. This sentence was mandatory in all sodomy cases 
regardless of circumstances... . 


In 1951, however, the statute governing sodomy 
cases was replaced by a new one which prescribed var. 
ious penalties for this crime and provided that the severi- 
ty of the punishment should depend on the circumstances 
of the case. Three classes of offenders were distinguished 
and a different punishment allotted to each class. Thus, 
the old statute was condemned by the Legislature because 
it was indiscriminate, out of date, and unfair to many of 
the persons condemned under it. . . 


ILLINOIS 
The Corrector, The House of Corrections, Chicago. 

The American Bar Association will begin a major 
research into study of the administration of criminal 
justice in the United States. 

Lloyd Wright, ABA president, said the object, “is to 
make the rights of every citizen equal.” 

He said the study will be directed by the ABA 
special committee headed by Maj. Gen. William J. Dono- 
van ( Retired ), with Chief Justice Earl Warren as a 
special consultant. 

Donovan, a New York lawyer, formerly directed the 
Office of Strategic Services. 

He described the study as the largest undertaken hy 
the legal profession and would be the first definitive 
study of criminal law administration. 

The Hour Glass, State Training School for Boys, St. 
Charles. 


Twenty eighth grade graduates received diplomas at 
mid-year exercises held in the school’s All-Faith Chapel. 
Menard Time, State Penitentiary, Menard. 

..-An average of 200 books a month are currently 
being sent to the 194 men taking the courses, which are 
sponsored by the Adult Education Division of the Library 
...courses most popular with localities...are, farming. 
salesmanship, electricity, carpentry, television, math- 
ematics, and English... . 

..-Those meeting the requirements of the course are 
awarded a certificate by the secretary of state, who is also 
State Librarian. ... 

A daily average of 9,077 inmates were confined at 
State Penal Institutions during January, Director Joseph 
D. Bibb of the Department of Public Safety reported last 
week. Daily census for the same month in 1954 was 8,804. 

Daily average inmate census for state penal Institu- 
tions and a comparison with January of last year showed: 
Illinois State Penitentiary, 7713, up 274 (Joliet-States- 
ville, 4,368, up 168; Menard 1,985, up 199: Pontiac, 
1,342, down 93) State Penal Farm, 1,144, down 33: 
State Reformatory for Women, 220, up 33. 

INDIANA 
Lake Shore Outlook, State Prison, Michigan City. 

Over $300 worth of equipment arrived here recently 
for use in ISP’s expanding Vocational Training Program. 
...includes three sets of hi-speed drills and countersinks, 


three sets of carbon drills, and two sets of standard drill — 


stands. 

A bill providing for “GOOD TIME” on the mini- 
mum of indeterminate sentences goes into effect May 1. 
The bill was passed by unanimous vote by the 1955 State 
General Assembly and signed into law by Governor 
Craig March 10. 
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The “GOOD TIME” law...provides for the same 
rate of diminution for minimum sentence as provided 
for by the law governing “GOOD TIME” on determinate 
(flat) terms. 


Provisions. . exclude prisoners serving life sentences 
and effect inmates at ISP, Indiana Reformatory, and 
Indiana Women’s Prison. 


.--Does not necessarily shorten a prisoner’s mini 
mum term. . .only permits him, if he conforms to the pro- 
visions of the bill, a sooner eligibility to see the parole 
board, who are not obliged to parole him even though 
he earns, by his good behavior, the right to see them be- 
fore his court-established minimum is served. 

MBC Radio sets stage for Series on Prisons. . .plans 
a revealing story of life behind walls in a series of week. 
ly programs to be released soon... . 

IOWA 
The Presidio, State Prison, Fort Madison. 


IOWA GOVERNOR COMMUTES 17 LIFE SEN 
TENCES. . .With their sentences commuted to a definite 
term of years by Governor Leo Elthon, those seventeei 
iortunates can look forward to ultimate freedom and a 
chance to rebuild their lives after serving long and some- 
times hopeless-appearing years behind prison walls. 

Governor Elthon, serving out the unexpired portion 
of the term of the late Governor William S. Beardsley, 
commuted these sentences as one of his last official acts 
as Governor of the State of Iowa... . 


Mr. Elthon, who will again be Lieutenant Governor 
of Iowa when this reaches print, made this comment at 
the time of the commuting of these life terms: “My re- 
action from studying these cases is that we need some 
way to get rehabilitated men and women back to society 
.... It is useless to keep individuals imprisoned after 
they have served enough time to pay a sufficient penalty 
and they have reached a stage in their thinking and i» 
their lives where they would make good citizens.” 

KANSAS 
Stray Shots, U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

The Education Department is starting the new year 
with a program that has long been needed but has nevei 
been tried before. This is an on-duty program of inter- 
mediate classes in which men can work toward the 8th 
grade diploma. 


.. Of 1187 men tested, 799, or 67 per cent, fell in 
the area of grade levels, 4, 5, 6, and 7. ...Men in this 
category need classroom instruction in order to achieve 
best results. 


...The 8th grade diploma will be awarded on satis- 
factory completion of five USAFI courses. These courses 


are American History, English, Arithmetic, Physical 


~ 


en- 


under the Corrections Commission but under control of 
the courts. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The Uplift, Manual Training & Ind. School, Concord. 

Mr. J. P. Cook, editor of Concord Standard became 
so interested in the juvenile delinquent that he started a 
movement to establish a state training school. As a re- 
sult, Stonewail Jackson Training School was established 
near Concord and opened its doors in 1909. Since that 


_time 7,450 boys have received training at this institution. 


Cottage 1, 2, and 3 are being modernized. The inside 
is torn out now and some of the frame work and plaster- 
ing has been done. 


Cottage 4, winners of the Annual Softball Tourna- 
ment and the highly prized Trophy, had the privilege of 
going on a special trip to Trails End on the Catawba 
River. 

Great-grandaughter of Confederate General T. J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson visited the school. 

School rooms redecorated for fall term. 


Students have started a drive to improve their com- 
munity life. They stress good citizenship. 
OHIO 
Ohio Penitentiary News, State Prison, Columbus. 


The local school department began the new year 
with approximately 600 students enrolled, this count does 
not include students of the Vocational School, and those 
with the “On the Job Training Program.” 

The number of Pentown students enrolled in the 
resident school totals about 160. Students completing 
High School with I. C. S. department total about 111. 
The popular Cell Study branch of Capitol School has 
about 200 enrolled. ... 


The Art Exhibition of Paintings by inmates of the 
Ohio Penitentiary and the London Prison Farm held in 
the Mezzanine Art Gallery of the Southern Hotel at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, during the entire month of September is 
generally believed to be the first such exhibition featuring 
paintings by penal inmates who were granted sales-pri- 
vileges to the public citizens viewing their work... . 

No report has been made to this effect, but the won- 
derful success of this initial year of penal art exhibition 
might well be a forerunner of future exhibition of pris- 
oners’ work as another rehabilitary measure... . 

Adult Probation Plan Shows Results—The adult 
probation system on trial in Dallas, Texas, is causing op- 
timism among the officials “pioneering” it in the south- 
west metropolis, because they have discovered it is work- 
ing far above their expectations. One official is quoted: 
“It’s 1,000 per cent better than the suspended sentence 
system.” Of 320 persons put under probation during the 
past year, only 18 persons didn’t respond and had to go 


to prison. It was figured the Dallas program would be a 
success if not more than 20 percent were probation- 
failures. ... 


The picture is economically cheering to the officials 
because while it costs about 50 cents a day to keep an 
inmate in a Texas prison, it costs only a dime a day to 
supervise someone under the new probation setup. The 
302 now on probation are earning over $39,000 monthly 
and making restitution to victims of their crimes at the 
rate of about $650 per month. In addition, payments 
for support of dependents is running around $400 mon- 
thly. Each probationer must agree to do this. They also 
must report once a month to the designated officer: 
must remain employed and shun “harmful” characters. 
If he fails to observe any of these conditions his probated 
sentence can be enforced at once... . 


More schooling brings in more dollars—The aver- 
age boy going to high school earns $17.50 for every day 
he spends in class, Bill Carmichael, agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, figures. 


Going to high school, up to three years, increases a 
boy’s earning in his future years, up to the age of 60, by 
$9,361, Carmichael estimates. He figures it this way: The 
average school year in Ohio is 178 days, or in three 
years, 534 days. Divide 534 days into $9,361, and you 
have $17.50 a day. 


Carmichael estimates that a boy completing his 
fourth year earns $68 a day for each day in school be- 
cause he receives $12,339 in increased earnings during 
his working years. He reaches this figure by dividing the 
178 days in the school year into $12,339, which gives you 
$63 per day. 


Authority for these figures was obtained by Car. 
michael from the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
for 1953, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Continuing his analysis of the figures, Carmichael 
estimates that the average eighth-grade boy earns an 
average of $2,533 a year. If he works 45 years, he will 
earn $122,346. If he completes the fourth year in high 
school and graduates, he increases his annual earnings to 
$3,285 a year and over a period of 41 years, he earns 
$134,685, Carmichael adds. 


School classes have come to both the Junction City 
and Rosenville penal branches of the Ohio Penitentiary. 


Similar to the schooling system here behind the walls, it 


is not compulsory at either branch to attend classes. Only 
those who wish to increase their formal education need 
attend the branch schools. . . . 


The New Day, Reformatory, Mansfield. 


Prison No Place For Check Artist, says Parole Chief. 
California’s parole chief has endorsed a suggestion that 
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Science, and Geography. Many men, however, do not 
indicate by achievement test results that they are now 
prepared to complete these courses satisfactorily at the 
level required. It is therefore necessary to provide pre- 
paratory instruction, primarily on grade levels 5, 6, and 
7, for these men. ...Groups are being organized on two 
levels. ..men who are considered ready now to complete 
the Sth grade curriculum, and second composed of men 
who need to complete the preparatory curriculum be- 
fore beginning the final five courses that will earn the 
diploma. 

...We can take a maximum of 25 men for each 
group at present. However, we intend to make this a con- 
tinuing program, and interested men who are unable to 
get into a group for a given term will still have opportuni. 
ty for admission when other groups are organized. 


It is to be emphasized that enrollment in a group 
is voluntary, but attendance is compulsory... . 


MARYLAND 
Calvert Courier, Penitentiary, Baltimore. 


The fall session of the institution’s college program 
ended on January 28th with twenty-seven of the original 
enrollment of twenty-eight pupils successfully completing 
the course in Sociology. The Spring session started on 
February 8th with thirty-four students enrolled. This 
class is studying American Government under ihe 
direction of Professor Guy B. Hathorn, of the University 
of Maryland..... The idea of State-Sponsored accredited 
college classes in prisons is a very new one--in fact 
Maryland is the very first to do so in the United States. 

On February 26th nineteen students were tested by 
the Maryland Board of Education to determine their 
qualifications for high school equivalency diplomas. We 
have not as yet received the official results of this test- 
ing, however, unofficial estimates indicate a high per- 
centage of qualifications. 

Considerable headway is being made toward the 
establishment of a vocational training program for the 
institution. ... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Colony, State Prison Colony, Norfolk. 


An extraordinary experiment began in Great Britain 
in 1951 is now declared to be “an unqualified success.” 
Well-behaved prisoners in four penitentiaries, serving 
sentences of three years or more, were granted occasional 
“vacations” in which to spend five days at their homes. 

The purpose of the plan was to enable prisoners to 
make contacts with prospective employers, to deal with 
domestic problems and to renew home ties. 

But this is obviously also an incentive system and it 
seems to show that rewards may be more effective than 
punishment in maintaining prison discipline. It gave the 
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the prisoners something to work and hope for while 
Berving their sentences. Time off for good behavior 
would work, probably, only with the well-disposed crimi- 
nal, but the British Home Office is so well satisfied with 
the results that the five-day furlough plan is now to he 
extended to four other prisons. 
MICHIGAN 

Hill Top News, Michigan Reformatory, Ionia. 

Third Course offered to M. R. By WKAR-TY. 
Starting the week of March 21, the spring term telecasi 
from MSC will begin. This is the third in a series oi 
television courses offered at the Michigan Reformatory. 
Michigan State College’s Continuing Education Service 
presents the courses over WKAR-TV. 

Dr. Donald Rieder will conduct a course in Anthro. 
pology each Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evening. 
This course will present the origins of man, his environ- 
ment and the steps of his development. 

This subject can be taken for either college credit or 
non-credit. Those wanting to take a non-credit enrollment. 
may receive a high school credit after successful com. 
pletion of the course. 

The Tuesday and Thursday course will cover tle. 
Natural Sciences. It deals with cell reproduction, hered- 
ity, and matters of physical development. It emphasizes 
the human use of knowledge of reproduction and hered- 
ity. Dr. Albert Nobak will instruct this non-credit course. 

Michigan’s prison population hit a record high of 
9,669 inmates last week the State Corrections Department 
reported. The previous high was 9,540 on Nov. 7, 1954. 
There were 6,540 inmates at Jackson State Prison and 
connected farms last Friday. 

Spectator, State Prison of Southern Michigan, Jackson. 

Penal Code Varies Says Judge Souter. Speaking 
from wide experience, Circuit Judge Dale Souter, Grand 
Rapids, “blasted the inconsistency” of the Michigan Penal 
Code says an AP report. : 

In conference with State Corrections Department of- 
ficials, Judge Souter criticized variances in this state’s 
penal code; and suggested some uniformity be incorpo- 
rated in the manner of setting minimum terms. 


Minimum terms, said the Judge to Roy H. Nelson, 
chairman of the State Parole Board and John Spencer, 
assistant director in charge of State Penal Institutions. 
vary according to which judge imposes the sentences. 

Lansing--Senators of both parties joined Tuesday in 
praise of a plan to establish probation camps for first 
offenders. . . . 

Courts would send young first offenders to a pro- 
bation camp instead of State Prison. 


While on probation, the first offender would not be 


the state try to cut prison costs by eliminating prison 
terms for non-violent offenders like bad check passers. 
Walter Gordon, chairman of the California’s Adult 
Authority told a Senate Committee his idea is to put such 
men under close probation scrutiny instead so they can 
work and pay back the money. At the same time, he said. 
the slate can save some of the cost of keeping the men in 


prison and of supporting their families--an item which 
vame to $2 million last year. 


OKLAHOMA 
The Eye Opener, State Prison, McAllister. 

Illinois Penal Population Up—Springfield—illinois 
Penal institutions held a daily average of 9,056 inmates 
in custody during June, an increase of 378 over the same 
month a year ago, the Illinois Department of Public 
Safety said in a report to the F. B. I. and U. S. Crime 
Bureau. 


Chicago—The John Howard Association—A_ben- 
evolent foundation for aiding destitute yveleased pris- 
oners—reports that U. S. prisons annually release more 
than 58,000 prisoners who face freedom in an inflation. 
ary world without sufficient funds. And more than a third 
of these are homeless, the Association head stated. 

“This survey reveals one important reason why many 
who leave prison fall”, he said. 

“They are financially insolvent the day they’re re- 
leased.” 

Menard, Illinois—State Prison inmates have con- 
structed a 69-foot T V antenna on a mountain bluff over- 
looking the institution. 


Construction of the tower and erection of poles to 
carry the line into the walls was done entirely by the in- 
mates. The giant antenna is expected to handle 2000 T V 
sets. 


New York—A committee of the New York State 
Bar Association, after a careful investigation has stated 
that in some cases “Right to a fair and impartial trial” 
is jeopardized by pretrial publicity on the part of news- 
papers. 

The committee proposed an amendment to the state 
civil rights law which would make it unlawful for any- 
one officially connected with a criminal case to make 
public anything that might prevent a fair trial. 

TEXAS 


Seagozette, Federal Corrections Institution, Seagoville. 

Peanuts donated to institution by peanut vendor. 
The peanuts failed to pass the Federal inspection because 
some of them were cracked. Rather than destroy them, 
Mr. Lowthorp made a gift of 218 pounds. 

The Mechanical Service Department recently re- 
ceived and installed a new sheet metal power shear. The 
machine was obtained from an Army surplus depot. 


New inmate Council was elected to represent inmates 
in discussions with officials. 


On February 13, thirty three members of the Per- 
sonal Efficiency class were awarded diplomas at a ban- 
quet held in the Officers’ dining room. Culminating 
fifteen wecks of training in Effective Speaking and 
sluman Relations under the instructorship of Mr. E. C. 
House, Director-General of the Personal Efficiency In- 
stitute of Dallas, each of the graduates made after-dinner 
speeches to an audience of class members, institution of- 
ficials and outside guests... . 


VIRGINIA 


The Citizen, State Industrial Farm for Women, Gooch- 
land. 

Eleven girls who have toiled diligently, reached their 
goal. These girls graduated from high school at commen- 
cement just as they would have at any other school... 

The certificates received by these graduates are re- 
cognized by many schools of higher education. ... 

Pzomotion certificates were also presented to those 
completing grades. They were given by Mr. E. A. Outten, 
Director of Education for Virginia penal institutions. 


WASHINGTON 
Island Lantern, U. S. Penitentiary, McNeil Island. 


Educational department sponsors half-hour radio pro- 
gram each week. The script is inmate edited and enacted. 
The first program, from a critical viewpoint, left a lot 
to be desired. In spite of the bad spots, however, the pro- 
gram as a whole was well received, and, what’s more im- 
portant, served as a laboratory to test our equipment, 
abilities and format. 


The annual Athletic Banquet was held; represent- 
ing every one of the wide variety of sports activities, 
and as usual they partook of steak and all the trimmings 
as well as the variety show that followed the banquet. 

The chess club has 36 study members. 


Each month they run Masterpieces of Poetry written 
by the masters. They also run the robust type story pro- 
duced by inmates in contrast. Both are good. 

Dale Carnegie Class. ..“Get acquainted and have a 
nickname or be given one”...40 members.... 

The New Leaj, St. Training School, Chehalis. 


Football banquet was held honoring players and 
guests. Coach Mason presented certificates and letters to 
members of the team. 


The Green Hill Band took a trip to the Elk’s club 
and performed before an audience of 150 at the Basket 
Filler’s first meeting of the year. - 

Thirty-five boys were placed on parole status.... 

Chaplain Carl Gelder announced that one of the 12 


auto-visual institutes being held over the state of Wash- 
ington was conducted on the campus of the Green Hill 
Academy. This institute is sponsored by the religious 
Film Department of the State Council of Churches. 
Outlook, State Penitentiary, Walla Walla. 

New class in Automotive Science. . .Tractor & Equip- 


ment Operators. . .Truck Drivers. ... 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Penscope, West Virginia Penitentiary, Moundsville. 


The Sociology Department has taken over the dis. 
tribution of books to the inmates. 


An Activities Program In A Penitentiary « 


Mitton LucER 
Director of Education 
New York City Dept. of Correction 


In the past year, faced with an unprecedented census 
and serious budgetary shortages, the present N. Y. C. 
Department of Correction administration launched a 
concerted effort to ameliorate conditions within its many 
penal centers. 


Because Rikers’ Island Penitentiary represented its 
largest sentence institution, the administration decided to 
expend the bulk of its very limited resources there. | 
would like to quickly describe, the activity program 
which Deputy Warden Roth has outlined for you. it 
should be understood that programs similar in many re- 
spects to that on Rikers’ Island were inaugurated in all 
of the correction department’s institutions to some degree. 


From the outset, it was evident that there were 
serious flaws in the educational and recreational picture. 
Severe personnel shortages had always handicapped the 
institution and the enormous census led to a crowded, un- 
bearable situation. It is to the credit of the warden and 
his staff, that excellent cooperation was forthcoming in 
the attempt to institute the following program steps: a 
pilot vocational training project was begun and it was 
aimed at the sentenced youth on Rikers’ Island of whom 
there are approximately two hundred in number between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty one. Instead of following 
the usual procedure of assigning these youths to indus- 
trial or maintenance shops, overcrowded with adult in- 
mates, the policy became to route them to the newly 
designed training areas adjacent to, but not part of, the 
regular shops. There the youths were given the responsi- 
bility of building their own shops under the direction of 
vocational instructors hired with the aid of supplementary 
budget grants given the department. These areas are in 


the process of being completea at present. Thus far, areas 
in food trades (where the youngsters are taught short 
order cooking and luncheonette service), building main- 
tenance (where the elements of plumbing, electrical re- 
pairs, and masonry are taught and the mechanical 
aptitudes of the youngsters are observed), auto mechanics 
(where work on police cars, obtained from the salvage 
division of the department of purchase, offers realistic 
training opportunities), carpentry and woodworking 
(where a combined course in crafts and practical con- 
struction carpentry is in the offering), tailoring (where 
the training area is equipped with the latest representative 
machinery of the garment industry to assure competence 
in all phases of this work), printing (where four thousand 
dollars was expended to purchase new school graphic arts 
equipment), baking (where the youngsters enthusiasti- 
cally bake and sample the institution cake and pastry), 
and commercial subjects (where fundamentals of typing. 
shorthand, office machinery operation, and filing are 
taught) have been begun. 

Plans for other shops, such as Body and Fender 
Work, Shoe Repair, and Manufacture of Plastic are now 
being formulated. 

During the past year, an extensive evening education 
program was instituted with offerings including courses 
in Bookkeeping, Arts and Crafts, Music Theory and Ap- 
preciation, Chess, Bridge, Typing, Shorthand, Air-Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration, Spanish, Basic English. 
Philosophy and Debating, Dramatics, Construction Theory 
and Estimating, Stamps, and Drafting. Some of the in- 
structors were hired from recreational session funds, 
others were sociology students from local colleges com- 
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Delinquency Treatment As It Relates To Recreation And The Community ~ 


Hon. Joun B. CosTELLo 
Superintendent 
State Agricultural & Industrial School 
Industry, New York 


Just how to treat delinquency poses a very confus- 
ing problem. In order to render sound treatment it is 
essential that ail concerned with this assignment recognize 
at the outset that delinquency is a word that has for its 
basis a legal frame of reference. 


A delinquent is one who violates a law, ordinance, 
etc. Consequently, the overt act is a symptom of some 
form of maladjustment, social or emotional. When we 
recognize this fact and look upon the delinquent as a 
person with problems, then we begin to have the true 
treatment concept. 

Behavior that results in the labeling of a person 
delinquent is brought about by a multiplicity of causes. 
Each cause or series of causes results in a different re- 
action on the part of the person. Delinquency results 
from numerous negative factors brought to bear on an 
individual. If we accept this premise, then treatment must 
also be thought of as a series of positive experiences to 
which the individual is exposed that can counteract the 
negative conditioning he has received. 


Treatment then must also be multiphasic in ap- 
proach. Before treatment can be undertaken the thera- 
pist must have a carefully-made diagnosis upon which to 
build his program. 


One of the most vital aspects (and least understood) 
is the matter of how the person feels about treatment. This 
is commonly called insight. Does the subject feel that a 
problem exists and does he want help? All too often the 
delinquent, especially the juvenile, does not possess this 
insight. As far as he is concerned, no problem exists. He 
is all right and satisfied with his role in life. Just a bit 
sorry that his luck ran out and he was caught. 


How to bring about insight is one of the real chal- 
lenges faced by the correctional worker. While waiting 
for insight to develop it is necessary for the treatment 
program to proceed, even if this limitation decreases the 
chances for successful results. 

Since we recognize the need for exposing our clients 
to many positive experiences we use every medium avail- 
able to us: 

Psychiatry 
Social Work 
Education 


Religion 


Group Living 
Recreation 
One of these is recreation. Our concept of recreation 
is an orthodox one as far as recreation workers are con- 
cerned. It is: 
1. That the activity must be an enjoyable one for the 
individual. 
2. That the individual, with help, can achieve a fair 
degree of success in the activity. 
3. Program should be broad enough in scope to 
encompass as many activities as can be promoted. 
4. That participation in the program be voluntary, 
but effort should be made to motivate individuals 
toward participation in something. 
5. That trained leaders are a “must”. 


The delinquents that we see in a state school have 
certain common characteristics. One of these is that they 
have had little success in participating in activities of a 
socially-acceptable nature. They have failed in school. 
They have seldom been members in good standing of or- 
ganized character-building agencies. They have seldom 
been members of youth groups associated with their re- 
spective churches. 

Because of these facts they have found their world 
a rather narrow one and have sought pleasure among 
groups whose outlook and habits were as aimless as their 
own. 


In order to provide positive activities (one of which 
is recreation) the workers must keep uppermost in their 
minds that their job is one of persuasive selling. The 
wholesome activities that are to be substituted for the 
negative ones must be sufficiently glamorized to capture 
the imagination of a reluctant clientele. We are a nation 
that succumbs to high-pressure selling. c 

This technique used by the travel agencies, cereal 
manufacturers, automobile manufacturers, etc., have re- 
directed our lives immeasurably and we love it. Whole- 
some activities can be sold in this same manner. 

It is my confirmed conviction that each youngster 
that is given a constructive outlet for his energies has 


¥* Delivered at the New York State Public Recreation 
Society meeting, Elmira, N.Y. 4-26-55 
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had one more door to life opened for him. The more 
doors that we can open for him, the better will be his 
chances to find socially-acceptable areas of interest that 
will give him the feeling of belonging. 


Institutional treatment is designed to do this. It of 
course suffers from the same shortages as does any com- 
munity. Hence our objectives are not always fulfilled. 
This fact should not keep us from pursuing our aims 
with grim determination. 


The time has long since passed for those in the ser- 
vices of youth to accept a passive role toward the village 
fathers or children. There is enough knowledge available 
to demonstrate that communities that offer constructive 
programs for youth do not have the same amount of de- 
linquency. Recreation is constructive. It offers one 
medium through which children can be reached. It is not 
a panacea. However, those communities that are genu- 
inely interested in young people will provide well-round- 
ed recreation programs along with the other community 
services necessary to create a climate in which young 


people can develop wholesome ideals and methods of 
living. 

As a spokesman for some 1240 delinquents, (490 
confined and 750 under after-care supervision)! would 
suggest that they too, following their institutionalization. 
be given every opportunity to participate in community 
programs. A large percentage of them have had an in. 
terest kindled. They are not too sure of themselves and 
will be hesitant to make the first move.’ At this point 
community leaders could be of real help by stepping in, 
bringing these fellows back into the community family. 

It is essential that the community workers go after 
these kids, both the post institutional and the potential 
institutional cases. If the workers sit back and wait for 


them to come to them. a situation is created where the 
youngsters who get guidance and direction at home will 
participate, but the youngsters who are floundering be- 
cause they do not get direction at home will not be reach- 
ed. The net result will be that many kids will drift into 
unwholesome activity, while a program that could be of 


- help to them is not getting the chance to do so. 


Have You Forgotten 


A number of our long time Members have failed so 
far to renew their Membership for 1955. Have you over- 
looked this? If we are ever to have a strong associatioi: 
we must enroll a greater number of our Correctiona! 
Educators. If you are already enrolled how about getting 
us a new member or two? 
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pleting field work assignments and finally, we relied upon 
qualified inmate instructors for some courses. | am aware 
of the criticisms usually levied at the utilization of inmate 
instructors. It is argued that the ultimate purpose of ed- 
cation is to change values and that subjecting one inmate 
to another inmate instructor’s philosophy will not achieve 
this goal. It should be understood, however, that the pro- 
gram was operated on a voluntary basis as far as 
attendance was concerned and, secondly, the use of in- 
mate instructors was restricted to the informational or 
skilled courses. For example, inmates who had owned and 
operated their own construction and commercial busi- 
nesses taught Blueprint Reading and Typing, but a 
civilian conducted the philosophy sessions. I would like 
to inject a brief mention of appreciation for the wonder 
ful response we received when we requested materia! 
assistance from the public. Thousands of stamps, hundreds 
of related booklets, scores of teaching aids, and many 
personal offers of aid were forthcoming. For example, on 
donation of time and material, we were able to amass 
prilatetic collections worth hundreds of dollars for in- 
terested inmates; were able to arrange for the appearance 
of the U.S. Chess Champion Mr. Al Horowitz: were able 
to assemble and distribute kits assisting of representa- 
tive related literature from the construction industry. 


We have been extremely proud of the practical out- 
comes of the night elective program. Some of the men 
who had enrolled in the typing sections were later able 
to be utilized as clerks within the institution, and in that 
way further their realistic training. We obtained many 
water coolers from various institutional scrap heaps and 
the inmate instructor of the air-conditioning and refriger- 
ation course, assisted by some af his students, was able 
to reclaim many of them for use on Rickers’ Isiand. 
Several members of the drafting section were organized 
into a mechanical drawing team, and they have been oi 
assistance to the chief engineer of the penitentiary in 
projecting plans for the maintenance men of the island to 
follow in their construction and repair work. In the Art 
group, new techniques of silk screen operation were 
taught to the men after they decided to improve upon the 
standard mimeographing procedure which had been uti- 
lized for years in printing the institutional magazine 
cover. This skill can be converted into a well-paying 
position upon their release. 


The physical recreation program was increased and 
enriched. With the assignment of qualified correction 
officers as recreational personnel, we were able to dras- 
tically alter this phase of the institutional routine. For 
the first time men were allowed out of their cell blocks 
in the evenings and a full sports program was conducted 
in the outdoor recreational yard. Tournaments in softball. 
hand ball, bocci ball, football, and basketball were organ- 
ized. More tournament games were played during one 


month of this program had been played during the entire 
previous year. On holidays, special programs were con- 
ducted with track and field events, varsity baseball games, 
and special exhibitions, such as, the appearance of the 
U.S. Olympic weight-lifting team. During the past year 
a workhouse dormitory was converted into a gymnasium 
where, for the first time, inmates had the beginning of a 
recreational program which did not solely depend upon 
inadequate cell block areas. Activities, such as weight- 
lifting, physical conditioning, defensive boxing, basket- 
ball, shuffle board, calisthenics and gymnastics were or- 
ganized for interested inmates. In addition, recreational 
movies on sports were shown the general population dur- 
ing each week to supplement the regular schedule of 
weekend showings of commercial films. 


In all our fields of endeavor, one of the major ob- 
stacles with which we have been faced has been the 
reluctance on the part of some personnel to cooperaie 
with us. | do not believe this has been characteristic of 
the very great majority of people who are employed in 
the penitentiary; nor do I believe that this feeling has 
been malicious or personal. I believe that it rises from a 
basic misunderstanding of the values and goals of our ed- 
ucational and recreational program. There is a core, a 
hard core, of people who shortsightedly live from one 
eight hour shift to the next. They are motivated by in- 
securities and wary of responsibilities. To the people oi 
this caliber (and fortunately there are not many) pro- 
grams which call for such activities as night school, out- 
door recreation, or any movement of inmates, pose 
threats to their security far in excess of what the actua! 
situations warrant because their concept of the risk in- 
volved is magnified by their own personal insecurity and 
fears. | believe that such people do a disservice to the in- 
mates who need to be provided with approved, supervised 
outlets, for their intellectual and physical energies. In 
addition, they are performing a disservice to their com- 
panion workers who have to cope with frustrated, 
explosive groups of inmates whom the original person 
denied the opportunity to expend energies in a bene- 
ficial fashion. To summarize this point then, some hin- 
drances have been encountered with the root to be found 
in the personnel who do not understand that complete 
success of our educational and recreational endeavors 
will make the job that much easier, because the inmate 
will ultimately be easier to handle. Definite plans are now 
being formulated to interest and educate all personnel 
about the latest correctional trends and policies. This will 
take the form of in-service courses, seminars, staff con- 
ferences, and tuition-free college courses. Professionai 
personnel involved in the new programs on Rikers’ Island 
have a tremendous opportunity to learn the practical 
realities of penal work. And some of their finest instruc- 
tors will be the correctional officers upon whom the 
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successful day-by-day institutional operation is dependent. 
I do believe, however, that the professional personnel can 
' offer a scientific base which will strengthen the sincere 
and conscientious efforts of the rest of the institutional 
staff. 


It has been difficult to evaluate our work, because 
we are still deep in the forest far from our objectives. I 
could mention the many letters which I have received 
from released inmates, couched in seemingly sincere and 
appreciative terms; but we are still discharging men each 
month who are barely literate. I suppose I could mention 
the comments which I have heard from recidivistic in- 
mates who come before the classification board and state 
openly that there seem to be more people who are inte- 
rested in helping them; but we are still faced with the 
situation of having men who participate in the day or 
night educational program ridiculed by other inmates and 


some of the staff. 1 could mention the enthusiasm with 
which portions of our program have been received by 
the inmate population; but unorganized card playing is 
still the institution’s greatest recreational attraction. Our 
positive gains, thus far, lack a scientific, statistical, evalu- 
ative base other than the mere numbers who were engag- 
ed. The coming years, which will witness the necessary 
enriching and improving of our efforts, will provide the 
answer in rates of recidivism, tables of infractions re- 
ports, etc...Up to this point, we have to be content with: 
an almost intangible atmosphere within the penitentiary 
and I sincerely believe it is a healthier, more wholesome 
one than in years past. 
...Thank you for your attention and interest... 


* Note: This article is particularly timely in light of the 
new developments in the New York City Dept. of Cor- 
rection under Hon. Anna M. Kross, Commissioner. 


Make Your Plans Now To Be At Des Moines 


The Annual Meeting of the American Correctionai 
Association will be held Sept. 27th to 30th inclusive ai 
Des Moines. This should be the time for many Correction- 
al Educators in this section to attend Meetings of the 
Correctional Education Association. If you can’t come 
for the entire Meeting plan to attend for one or two days. 
Beginning on Tuesday our group will have a joint meet- 
ing with one of the other organizations each day. On 
Wednesday, September 28th, the Correctional Education 
Association will have a luncheon at 12 noon. We have a 
distinguished speaker for the occasion and would like to 
have as many of our members as possible to be present. 
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